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Courage 


By Jane C. Crowell 


OULD courage animate become, 
A human form, with eyes aglow, 
No figure of heroic mould, 
Impregnable to every blow, 
Would be the type. Ah, rather he 
Of-spirit delicately wrought, 
With poet-vision, talent’s child, 
Whom suffering has ever sought 
With rapier of keenest blade ; 
Who yet greets gaily each new day 
A tourney where to wrest success 
(All reckless of his wounded way), 
With face undaunted toward that world 
Which calls him by a mortal’s name— 
Whom souls, with truer insight, know 
As Courage in a mortal’s frame !* 


AMHERST, Mass. 





Partaking of Christ 
Every failure in the Christian life is simply our fail- 
ure to partake as fully as we should of Christ who is 


our life. Just as every vacuum in the physical world 
is caused by only one thing, lack of air, so every detail 
of failure in a human life is caused by only one thing, 
lack of Christ. It simplifies life to realize this. For 
it means that the simplest, quickest, most direct way 
of asking for the meeting of any need of our charac- 
ter or conduct is just to ask for more of Christ. That 
is easier and surer than the roundabout methods that 
we so often try. And it works when all the round- 
about methods fail. A man who is troubled by 
impure thoughts thinks that he must cultivate 
freedom from this failure by exercising his mind in 
other directions, —by good reading, by concentrated 
study, by helpful associations, and the like ; and he 
laboriously tries these methods, gaining a little from 
them, perhaps, but wondering why it is so little. 
One day he is shown that, even though he has been 
for many years a Christian, he can now open his whole 
life to Christ as he has not yet done, and let Christ 
literally become his life in a way all new and all 
satisfying. In an hour his old trouble is driven from 
him, as years of plodding self-activities had failed to 
accomplish ; and he enters on a new and lasting 
experience of liberated life. He has more of Christ, 
that is all. And he finds that the same method 


meets all his needs, whenever they arise. Unlove, 
a chronic wasting of time, a critical spirit, careless- 
ness in money matters, discontent, worry,—any and 
every need may be instantly met in answer to the 
honest, self-surrendered prayer, ‘‘Give me more of 
Christ."’ Christ is perfect; to put on Christ is to 
put on perfection. For every life Christ is the short 
cut to victory. Why work for years, or months, or 
days for a deliverance which is awaiting you this hour 
as your free gift in Christ ? 


a 
Being True to the Kingdom 


When men attempt as big things for the King- 
dom of God as they do for the affairs of earth, 
both the earth and the Kingdom will rejoice. But 
that day has not yet come. A denomination that is 
doing conspicuously effective work in foreign missions 
nevertheless reminds its members that ‘‘ Financing 
the Kingdom on two street-car tickets a week is not a 
Man's Job." It may startle us to put our faithful- 
ness to the Great Commission in terms of street-car 
tickets ; and it ought to. The cause that weighed 
heaviest on the heart of our Lord Jesus as he left this 
world in trust to his followers has not yet been ac- 
cepted by the Christian church as its first and supreme 
obligation. What a day of glory when it is thus ac- 
cepted! If you are doing your full part in the minor 
matter of financing the Kingdom, are you also doing 
your full part in the greater matter of praying for the 
awakening of the Church ? 


ax 
What Counts to Our Credit ? 


To have made a faultless record yesterday is to 
have added nothing to your own credit. To have 
lived a better day than you ever lived before in your 
life does not mean that your goodness now bulks 
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larger than it did before, or even that you have any 
goodness. Paul once said of himself—and he was 
an unsparing critic—‘‘I know nothing against 1ty- 
self'’ ; but he instantly added, ‘‘ yet am I not hereby 
justified.'’ The simple fact is that when a man has 
once lived in a state of sin, as every man has, that is 
the end of credit, or goodness, or self-justification, 
for him. Christ is his only justification, his only 
goodness, his only credit. Every good that the man 
seems to do is only Christ at work in him and through 
him, and only increases the hopelessness of his debt 
to Christ. But how we rejoice in this debt of ours to 
Christ, as he lavishes himself upon us and asks the 
Heavenly Father to credit all that he does and all 
that he is to our account ! 


ax 
Temptation Made Impotent 


A man who is surrendered to God cannot lose to 
the Devil. When God is really allowed to win a 
man’s life, there is no room in that life for losses. 
Therefore it is that our encounters with Satan are de- 
termined by what we have done beforehand in our 
dealings with God. As Maltbie D. Babcock said : 
‘* Most victories are secured in advance. He who has 
absolutely decided goes easily through the unsettling 
voices of earth, and, because of a private covenant 
with his God, is safeguarded against sinful attractions or 
distractions.’’ The crux of the matter is in those words 
‘*absolutely decided.’’ Complete surrender is the 
only key to the absolute decision that secures victories 
before a blow is struck. But when such surrender 
has been made, and is sustained, there is an insula- 
tion against temptation that brings us in triumph into 
the joy of sheer miracle,—the miracle of God's giving 
us in Christ his own untemptable nature. Why should 
we struggle and fight, when God wants us to live in 
his own holy freedom ! 
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What Is Forgiveness ? 


T IS a plain, straightforward, simple word, this 
word forgiveness ; there ought not to be any diffi- 
culty in understanding its meaning. It is a good, 

homely, Anglo-Saxon word, with a familiar pedi- 
gree and a modest, unpretentious family history. It 
is a word that lives by the hearthside ; we have all 
been on intimate speaking terms with it from our 
earliest years. 

Perhaps we can remember even yet the day when 
we first made its acquaintance, —the day when we did 
something that we were clearly told not to do, and 
afterward we were sorry and wept out a ready re- 
pentance at our mother’s knees. 

Later on the matter was more serious ; old enough 
to know better, we were guilty of a more manifest 
transgression, and well merited the displeasure which 
was visited upon us,—only through our just punish- 
ment we discerned a loving affection and an under- 
standing pity which we hardly knew how to receive 
except in sheepish awkwardness and silence. But we 
had added a new wealth of experience and meaning 
to our idea of forgiveness. 

Again, still later, we were in the wrong ; we took mean 
advantage of a friend's confidence, rode roughshod 
over his tenderest and most sacred associations, were 
downright brutal and ruthless in our disregard of his 
most sensitive feelings. and most cherished ideals ; 
and when we realized with an utter sickness of soul, 
with a sense of shame and self-humiliation that made 
us want to grovel in the dust, —when we realized what 
we had done, and found to our amazement that our 
friend still had a heart open to us and a love big 
enough to overlook and to heal, there came then 
into our minds a realization, an understanding, an 
appreciation, of the good old Anglo-Saxon word with 


which we had been so long familiar, that we would 
not have otherwise dreamed possible ; and we said 
with a sadness and soberness of soul that was yet not 
without a deep and precious joy, ‘‘ Now I know what 
it means.”’ For it is after all a very plain, under- 
standable, flesh-and-blood word, this word forgive- 
ness. 

Its near relative, the word ‘‘pardon,”’ is a word of 
quite a different and more pretentious history, a word 
of less delicate and more public character. It is a 
Norman word, and came over with the Conqueror ; 
it is a polite word, well-mannered and well-educated, 
and knows perfectly how to conceal its feelings and 
observe all the due and proper forms. It is a word 
that knows its way and position out in the world, and 
understands the procedure of law courts and the in- 
tracacies of justice, the conventions of society, and 
the superficial manners of the times. It is not a lov- 
ing, intimate, home-keeping word like forgiveness. 

Forgiveness means giving back, giving back some- 
thing that has supposedly been withdrawn, restoring 
the sympathy and understanding that have been appar- 
ently snapped asunder, re-establishing the old rela- 
tionships that have been broken and set aside, renew- 
ing the friendship and intimacy that have been marred 
and shaken. Itis a giving back of confidence, of trust, 
of affection, a rebuilding of the ruined house of mutual 
faith, a rekindling of the sacred fire of love on the 
altar of familiar intercourse. 

This is ordinary forgiveness among men : giving 
back something that has been withdrawn, withdrawn 
perhaps with the resentment and wounded pride. that 
injured human feelings so readily excite. It implies 
a change of attitude and feeling that has been wrought 
within the person wronged (wiping out his sense of 
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resentment), as well as a change in the person of the 
wrong-doer (appreciating with shame his blame and 
ilt 

a7 with God there is no resentment, —there is only 
a greater love ; with God there is no wounded pride, — 
there is only an aching heart. People have some- 
times pictured God as a jealous, over-sensitive Ruler, 
perpetually suspicious of an expected injury, terribly 
quick to seize upon and revenge the slightest conceiv- 
able trespass upon his majesty and honor. Some- 
times they have thought of him as a stern and inex- 
orable Judge, scrupulously unloving, divinely impar- 
tial and exacting, a sort of glorified Shylock, suffi- 
ciently magnified to be terribly awful, —a God such as 
the poor little boy in Kipling’s story was educated to 
believe in, the only thing in the world more awful than 
the harsh woman who so wofully mistaught him, an 
invisible, diabolic creature that stood in the back- 
ground when he was being punished, and with a glee 
truly fiendish counted the strokes of the cane. 

The picture that Christ gave was of a different 
character : the familiar picture of the yearning Father 
who welcomed his lost boy home. ‘‘ But while he was 
yet afar off, his father saw him, and was moved with 
compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him."’ No room for resentment in that picture, for 
wounded feelings and injured pride, for any memory 
of the selfishness and unkindness and ingratitude that 
the son had been so abundantly guilty of. No room 
for anything but a love willing to wear its eyes out in 
vain looking for the boy that doesn’t come back, to 
wear its heart out in a yearning that seems to meet 
no response and no answer. Room for nothing but 
a love instantly ready to go more than half-way. For 
while he was yet afar off, the father saw him, and ran 
to him, and poured out the great wealth of his affec- 
tion upon him. 

God bears no resentment, no sense of personal in- 
jury, against the sinful ; any more than Jesus himself 
bore resentment and a sense of personal injury against 
the sick men he healed, whose misfortunes had been 
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brought on them by their own evil lives. Forgive- 
ness is not a change in the changeless love of the 
Heavenly Father ; it is only a new realization of that 
love on the part of his earthly ehildren. Something 
does not need to be done to God to make him willing 
to receive his son from the far country and welcome 
him home again. Something needs to be done to the 
errant son to make him willing to come home. : 

What the world needs to-day is a new and near 
sense of God, nedr as the touch of Christ to the pal- 
sied man’s shrunken limbs one memorable Sabbath 
day in Capernaum so long ago, new as the thrill of 
life that flashed through his worn and wasted body. 
We do not need Nathans, as David did, to tell us how 
bad we are. We need the vision of God to make us 
want to be good. We need the power and Spirit of 
Christ to purify all our uncleanness and vivify all our 
deadness and make all our weakness strong, that our 
age may shake off the sickness of self-interest that 
holds it helpless and fast bound, and take up the very 
symbols of its impotence,—the institutions and sys- 
tems whereon it lies helpless and prone,—and go its 
way in gladness and rejoicing to the house of its great 
destiny and service, the Heavenly Father's house, 
where are the many mansions which, for all who will 
receive Him, Christ has prepared. 

‘*And he arose, and came to his father. But while 
he was yet afar off, his father saw him, and was moved 
with compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him."’ ‘Son, ... thy sins are forgiven ;... 
Arise, .. . and go unto ¢Ay house."’ 

Forgiveness is giving back, giving again, not some- 
thing that God has withdrawn or withheld, but some- 
thing that we ourselves have withstood, rejected cast 
aside: the love and power and nearness that the 
divine life offers as his great gift. Forgiveness is 
giving again ; all that God asks of us is that we open 
our hearts to receive his gift in Christ when it comes, 
and let him put away our sin as a horrible nightmare 
from which once and for all we fain would be free. 
For this is all the repentance that his love requires. 





The Spirit of Sabbath Observance 


The Sabbath is never going to be observed aright 
so long as it is made a time of restraint or compul- 


sion. God meant it to be the day of days, marked by 
the spirit of freedom and exceptional privilege. But 
to observe it in that way may call for a revolutionary 
change at the very roots of our being. Questions that 
keep coming from readers of The Sunday School Times 
show how far from the right attitude are many in our 
land to-day. 

An Ohio banker finds grave conditions prevalent, 
and writes : 


Last Sunday we had the first Sunday baseball in the history 
of the village. ‘Thanks to the late legislature, Sunday ball is 
now legal in the afternoons of Sunday. ‘The law was promptly 
taken advantage of by a local social club. 

A local pastor says he has nothing to say either way—he will 
not openly favor it, but he will not oppose it. Recently an 
evangelist here made the remark that there was nothing in 
the Bible requiring us to observe Sunday as the Jews in any 
sense observed the Sabbath. Robertson takes Romans 14 : 6 
and preaches a memorable sermon on the ‘religious non- 
observance of the Sabbath"’ in order to advocate the opening 
of places of amusement to the public on the Sabbath ; and its 
influence is still going on. In a recent article in The Outlook 
on ‘The Master Builder Dr. Abbott says that ‘‘in the s8th chap- 
ter of Isaiah, the prophet of the moral life wrote an essay con- 
demning ceremonialism, and declaring that all that Jehovah 
asked of his ares was that they should loose the bonds of 
wickedness, let the oppressed go free, deal their bread to the 
hungry, give clothing to the naked. It was too simple and 
too radical, and a later writer added an appendix: ‘If thou 
turn away thy foot from the sabbath, from doing thy. pleasure 
on my holy day; and call the sabbath a delight, and the holy 
of the Lord honorable ; and shalt honor it, not doing thine 
own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor gr og ergy 
own words; then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord." 
Tne’ Sunday newspaper, the Sunday excursion, the Sunda 
mail, the Sunday dinner party do not even call for remar 
now. ‘Those who do nct indulge in them may excite com- 
ment and surprise, but those who do are. entirely conven- 
tional, The whole temper here is that anything that is 
wholesome and sane on one day is entirely legitimate on any 
other day. 

Our Sunday-school teachers are having aserious fight. They 
need foundations strong and deep which shall appeal to them, 
and through them to the young people and to the homes. 

The whole question hinges on the underlying question, Does 
the Bible speak with authority ? 


Last month a newspaper dispatch appeared from a 
Connecticut city, in which the comments of the Chief 
of Police were quoted, in reply to a demand that had 
been made by church organizations for the sup- 
pression of Sunday baseball, The item was headed, 





‘¢ Says Sunday Ball Is a Moral Force,’’ and the mes- 
sage from the Chief of Police was as follows : 


Sunday baseball by professionals will continue at Light- 
house Point so long as the game is conducted in an orderly 
manner, because it draws young men from the streets and 
lessens the number of arrests for drunkenness and disorder. 
Many young men are attracted to the shore by the Sunday 
games who would otherwise loiter on street corners, and from 
my own personal observation I know it lowers the number of 
cases in the courts Monday. 


A reader in western Pennsylvania finds another 
form of Sunday amusement encroaching seriously 
upon the Sabbath observance of Christian people. 
He writes : 


In your issue of July 8, under the head of *‘ Sunday Motor- 
ing and Driving,’’ you give some very good advice to a iady 
who had inquired what she should do in regard to her riding 
with her husband and children Sunday afternoons ; but you 
fall short of answering her question, ‘‘ Will you discuss Sun- 
~ motoring ?"’ i 

n the opinion of the writer there is nothing that has such a 
tendency to make the Sabbath day a mere holiday as the 
growing custom of professing Christians to go “* motoring’’ on 
that day. ; 

What lesson will the mere man of the world inevitably draw 
when he meets a professing Christian scurrying over the coun- 
try like himself on the Sabbath day? Will he be impressed 
with the sanctity of the Sabbath, and that it should be observed 
as a day of sacred rest? Is it not likely that even his regard 
for the day will be lessened, and that his opinion of the sincer- 
ity of his fellow-motorer as a Christian will be lessened too. 

I am not favorable to the so-called Sabbath legislation pro- 
viding penalties for the en aging in the ordinary businesses 
lawful on other days. Such laws are usually of little worth 
and generally become dead letters. ‘The law of the Sabbath, 
or the precepts of the Fourth Commandment, are to become 
the rule among men by the example that professing Christians 

ive in keeping them. _ When we find, however, the professed 
Christian and the man of the world emulating each other in a 
violation of both the law of God and the law of man, nothing 
but evil can result. 

Nothing is more common nowadays than to see persons, 
who formerly were regular in their attendance on divine ser- 
vice, rising early on Sabbath morning and preparing to spend 
the Sabbath day in their motor cars, and even planning excur- 
sions Sabbath after Sabbath. 

We would be pleased to have you answer the lady's question 
quoted above, viz., ‘‘ Will you discuss Sunday motoring ?"’ 


Does Sunday motoring bring people closer to God? 
Does it deepen the sense of God's personal presence 
in their lives, enrich their fellowship with him? 
That is what the Sabbath is for. The Sabbath is a 
gift from God, bestowed by his love and goodness : 
a day in which he authorizes us to lay aside the usual 
obligations of our toil, with its pressure and tendency 
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to distraction of mind from himself, in order that we 
may satisfy ourselves to the full, that day, with him- 
self, resting in him and communing with him. 

When we thus recognize the simplicity of Sabbath 
observance, how easily are its so-called ‘‘ problems’’ 
solved! To one whose life is Christ, whose richest 
joy is fellowship with God in Christ, whose deepest 
desire is for more of Christ, and whose preferred 
activities at their best are directed to sharing Christ 
and the riches of God's Word with others, Sunday 
comes as a day of joyous freedom, —freedom to drink 
to the full, unhindered by the obligations of the 
week-day, of the best things that service and worship 
and fellowship afford. Every activity of the day will 
be determined from that standpoint. The books 
read, the things done, the words spoken, the simple 
recreation, such as walking quietly with a friend, —all 
will be an integral, contributing part of God’s own 
day. There will be more time than usual that day 
for the rich privilege of prayer, both fellowship prayer 
and private prayer ; more time for meditation ; more 
time for personal conversation about the things of the 
Kingdom ; more time for reading in the wealth of 
literature, in and out of the Bible, that interprets God 
and his life to us; and more time, of course, for 
direct Christian service. How the hours of a Sab- 
— a fly, to one who treasures and spends it 
thus 

Of course, to one whose chief desire and interest is 
not Christ, the right observance of the Sabbath is sure 
to be irksome or intolerable, Such persons will always 
be misusing the day, and utterly misunderstanding 
its proper use. They will think of it as a mere holi- 
day, a time when almost anything not in itself sinful 
may properly be done. So a respectable chief of 
police will commend Sunday baseball, if that keeps 
boys and men out of mischief. And all the rest of 
the recreations mentioned will be vigorously approved 
by ‘‘Christian’’ people, who, in their failure to have 
really appropriated Christ as their life, are incapaci- 
tated for enjoying and rightly using one of God's best 
gifts to them, his Sabbath. 

Real Sabbath observance goes hand in hand with 
the life of surrendered abiding. It may be necessary 
to establish certain compulsions and prohibitions as a 
part of the Sabbath-keeping of the nation, or state, or 
town, or of the younger members of the family while 
in training. But such enforced regulations will never 
bring one into the true spirit of Sabbath observance. 
Nothing but Christ as the whole life will ever do that. 
But when one /as entered upon the freedom with which 
the Son sets men free, then the Sabbath becomes the 
day when one can follow with least resistance the im- 
pulses and desires of his own will. 


<e 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Father and our God: We come to thee as little 
children, more glad of thy presence thax of any specific 
ift we have or expect from thee. It is thou thyself who 
art our joy ; just to be with thee is to feel serene and blest. 
And when it comes to asking, we are much hindered by our 
ignorance. Father, forgive our blundering speech and erring 
thought. We know not what to pray for as we ought. Grant 
us exceeding abundantly above all we are able to ask or think. 
Yet also teach us what to ask for, and how. Lead us to the 
altitudes where we can see more clearly. Fill us with th 
Spirit that we may share thy wisdom. In companionship wit 
thee we would recover the integrity of our souls, and hence- 
forth walk erect and sure. We would carry thy presence with 
us out into the world, as we plunge once more into the seeth- 
ing tumult of its cares and its strange experiences. Constrain 
us to walk out boldly into the unforeseen, sure of thee and of 
ourselves. Protect us from panic, from false haste, from cow- 
ardly shrinking back into undue privacy and selfish ease, from 
cnying fee comfort when work presses and responsibilities call 
us, Give us the listening ear for thy summons, to whatever 
strange or dingy quarter; and joy in just doing thy will, at 
whatever cost. Teach us to bear the heaviest burdens and the 
sharpest trials with modest dignity and quiet reticence, a gen- 
tle patience, and an unfaltering trust ; and meanwhile let the 
peace of God in the depths of our hearts be unruffled, however 
agitated the surface of our lives may be. Enable us to bear 
without flinching the stab of pain, the wrench of sorest disap- 
pointment, the agony of baffled hope and strong desire, and 
even the  pisapen es torture of suspense. We would learn to 
pt all as ded ministry to our spiritual quickening, nur- 
ture, and power to serve, graciously bestowed by thy wise and 
kind hand. We would learn to be glad of the suffering that 
makes us men. ‘Thus transform our disordered being, and. 
suffuse it with the strength and charm of Jesus Christ. ord, 
we would not shirk the process, and so fail of the desired 
product. ... ‘Teach us the evanescence of our most intense 
emotions, and enable us to govern them, and to await their 
passing, or their purifying and perfection at thy hand, rather 
than give way to them and be submerged by their flood. In 
our most tragic hours grant us the solace of thy voice and 
touch, and the divine assurance that ‘‘ this, too, shall pass.’’ 
. . . Or, if life with us at times sinks into a dull and tedious 
monotony, show us-how to create the needed surprise by lov- 
ing some one and doing a needed kindness, hour by hour, as 
we pass along. ... Thus,-our Father, make our lives worth 
while, filled with the undying romance of serving and the sur- 
passing satisfaction of thine applause. 
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_and in a word her intellectual life. 


- shops where all sorts of traffic is carried on. 


LESSON FOR AUG. 27 (Jeremiah 39) 
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-Babylon—The Queen City of the Plains 


By Henry T. Sell, D.D., author of « Bibie study by Periods,” “ Bible Study by Books,” etc. 





(This article is an endeavor to picture Babylon as 
a visitor would see it in the first half of the sixth 
century B.C. at the height of its glory.) 

ABYLON was a city of merchants and of scholars 
. as well as soldiers. As acommercial and manu- 
facturing center, in the days of its great pros- 
perity, it led the world. . Traffic came to it from far 
and near. Its kings engaged in trade on a large scale. 
It excelled in the manufacture of many things, but 
especially in the making of textile fabrics and in the 

cutting, boring, engraving and polishing of gems. 

As an intellectual center it had no rival. We are 
now told that ‘‘It was from Babylon, not Egypt, that 
Greece derived her architecture, her sculpture, her 
science, her philosophy, her mathematical knowledge, 
It is to Babylon 
that the real source of Eastern civilization may be 
traced."’ In almost every branch of science the 
Babylonians made a beginning, making it easy for 
other nations to rear the superstructure. The how and 
why of the failure of this people and the utter ruin of 
the city will be considered at the close of this article. 

This great metropolis was situated on the river Eu- 
phrates, in the midst of a vast well watered plain of 
great fertility. It was something over two hundred 
and fifty miles south of its great trade rival, Nineveh, 
and over six hundred miles east of Jerusalem. 

Of the long duel between Nineveh and Babylon for 
commercial and political supremacy little can be said 
here. Whenever either city gained the power it 
hampered its rival in every possible way. When the 
Assyrians were in the ascendency they would not allow 
Babylon to rise above the rank of a provincial town, 
but every now and then it would break out in a fierce 
revolt. Finally in 690 B.C., Sennacherib, the As- 
syrian king, tiring of the long contest, marched an 
army down to Babylon and literally pulled it down. 
He burned the palaces and temples, destroyed the 
fortresses and dug up the foundations. 


The Dawn of a Golden Day 

A new and golden day dawned for this city when 
Nabopolasser (the Chaldean) and Cyaxares (the Mede) 
joined forces and crushed the Assyrian empire. Now 
Nineveh was put under the ban and Babylon was 
forced tothe front. Upon the death of Nabopolasser, 
his son, Nebuchadrezzar II, came to the Babylonian 
throne. He made the great city, as we know it, in his 
short reign of forty-three years (605-562 B.C.). 
story of his speedy and immense building operations 
reads like a fairy tale. He holds all records, ancient 
and modern, for quick workin the making ofa great city. 
His resources were practically unlimited. He ruled over 
a vast empire, every part of which he made to con: 
tribute to this enterprise. The labor question did not 
trouble him, for vast throngs of men toiled for him, 
without thought of compensation and no question of 
the number of hours. When these dropped from 


sheer exhaustion and died, new hordes were gathered ~ 


to take their places. As it was finally completed this 


" new city was a huge square with the Euphrates River 


running through it from north to south. 

Let us now-consider ourselves as back in those 
times, and as travelers approaching the city from the 
west. The special time is in the latter part of the 
reign of Nebuchadrezzar II, when his building opera- 


tions are practically finished. The first thing that 
_ impresses us is the height and massive appearance of 


the great wall that surrounds the city. We are told~ 
that it is over three hundred feet high, very thick, 
and extends for fifty-six miles—each side of the city 
square is fourteen miles, There are two hundred and 
fifty towers and one hundred great brazen gates. Out- 
side of the wall is a deep, wide moat. 

We enter the central brazen gate of the west wall, 
with a great throng of people, and we find ourselves 
at once, as usual in a city of this sort, in a street of 
We do 
not care to buy anything to-day, and we hasten on be- 
yond this quarter to the section where they are manu- 
facturing goods for the export trade. This section 
extends over a wide area and is an exceedingly busy 
place. Here are the engravers on stone, the gem 
cutters, the weavers of linen, cotton and wool, carpets 
and rugs.. As we-look farther we find many streets 
devoted to the making of all kinds of. treatises. and 
books. Here the scribes are writing with: ink upon 


The . 


It seems like a pathetic contrast to turn from the 
wrecked, ruined Jerusalem to which our Sunday- 
school lessons have now brought us, to the city 
of the Euphrates which at that very hour was at 
a golden summit among all the great cities of all 
ages. But for which was there the more real 
hope: the flourishing, successful, well-to-do citi- 
zens of Babylon, secure within their massive walls, 
or the desolate procession of devastated, heart- 
broken Hebrew captives who wound their way” 
in hopeless misery eastward across the desert and 
left behind all that they had learned to hold dear ? 





the papyrus or working with suitable instruments upon 
stone and prepared clay tablets. We pass through 
this section—there are many others like it in other 
parts of the city—and take the street that leads to the 
Euphrates River. As in Nineveh, this central part is 


- not so thickly settled as the part nearer the walls. There 


are more open spaces, large gardens, and some great 
house’ surrounded with spacious grounds. 

As we go along we meet a company of Babylonian 
gentlemen. Each man is dressed in a linen tunic 
reaching to his feet. Over this is another tunic of 
wool besides a short white cloak. The hair is worn 
long and is covered with a turban. The shoes are of 
a peculiar make and form, Every one carries a seal 
to be used in business and to attest his name, and also 
a walking stick carved at the top into the form of an 
apple, a rose, a lily, an eagle, or something similar. 


_ These native Babylonians are stout thick-set men, 


somewhat short in stature, with straight noses, wide 
nostrils, and square faces. 

We have now arrived at the high wall upon the 
west bank of the Euphrates River. There is a sim- 
ilar wall upon the east bank of the river. There are, 
we are told, twenty-five gates in each wall where the 
streets abut upontheriver. Ferry-boats are frequent, 
and at one point there is a movable drawbridge thirty 
feet wide and supported upon stone piers. The river 
banks have many quays and they are piled high with 
merchandise. There are many boats coming and 
going. The deep river bed is lined with brick. To 
do this, and at the same time build the walls, Neb- 
uchadrezzar II excavated an immense reservoir, forty 
miles square, above Babylon, into which the Euphra- 
tes was turned while the work was in quick progress. 


A Seven-Mile Palace 

We now cross the river to the east side of the city. 
Here are the great palaces of the king and the nobil- 
ity, the hanging gardens andthetemple. The king’s 
palace covers a circumference of seven miles or more, 
and is in the northern pact of this side-of. the city. 
There are three high, broad; and massive walls about 
this great enclosure. They are decorated with enam- 


eled bricks upon which are depicted hunting scenes. - 
- Three brazen. gates give an entrance through the walls 


—two of which are so heavy that they have to be 
opened and shut by machinery. This space has 


in it not only the king’s palace, but also the hanging-- 


gardens and the great library upon which Babylon 
prided itself. Nebuchadrezzar II called his palace 
‘*The Admiration of Mankind.’ Its great halls and 
magnificent rooms are decorated and furnished with 
all the luxury that Oriental taste and imagination can 
devise in marble, alabaster, in palm and cedar woods, 
in gold, silver, and precious stones. Near the palace 
are the hanging gardens which the king made for his 
wife Amytis, who had come from Ecbatana and who 
longed for her native mountain scenery. ‘‘To meet 
this desire he constructed a large artificial mountain, 
four hundred feet high, and terraced it on all sides at 
certain distances, which terraces were reared and sus- 
tained on sets of piers, so forming a kind of vaulting, 
and rising in succession one above each other.’’ Be- 
sides the beautiful flowers and shrubs there grow here 
the tallest trees, so that from a distance it seems like 
a natural forest crowning the precipices of a moun- 
tain. The soil is irrigated by water drawn up from 
the Euphrates. The great library, in close connec- 
tion with the palace, is not only the pride of the king, 
but of the people as well.. This library is carefully 


arranged. The books are placed in sections accord- 
ing to their topics. There is a wide range of subjects. 
Here are histories, dictionaries, stories, and treatises 
on science, art, philosophy, and religion. 

Just outside the palace enclosure is the great tem- 
ple. This is a complex structure situated upon an 
immense elevated platform and surrounded by its 
own outer wall. Most conspicuous is the temple 
building itself, in seven stages. The ascent to the 
top is by a winding outside path. About half-way 
up is a resting-place. On the topmost stage, or 
landing-place, there is a spacious structure in which 
is the shrine of the god, From this elevated place 
we get a magnificent view. The city, bathed in sun- 
light, is spread out beneath us, We can look down 
into its streets with their manifold life. We can trace 
its river and the course of its walls. Beyond the city 
we see a vast sunlit plain with its silver canals, wav- 
ing palm-trees, and growing green crops. We now 
descend, Near the base of this temple is the shrine 
of the god Mardtk E-Kua. Itis a magnificent struc- 
ture, whose walls glisten with alabaster, gold, and 
precious stones, and whose roof is of the fragrant 
cedar of Lebanon. At the entrance is the shrine of 
the goddess, his spouse. Near by are the sanctua- 
ries of many other deities. The Babylonians are, of 
all peoples, very superstitious, notwithstanding their 
advancement in culture of the arts and literature and 
science. From the temple is a passage to the sacred 
street, A-Ibur-Shabu, along which are carried the 
sacred ships of the gods on festal days. The space 
in this east side of the city, which is not occupied by 
great public structures, is taken up with the houses of 
the nobility and the merchant princes, of whom 
there are many. Some of these great houses dre four 
stories in height. 


The End of Brute Splendor 


Such, in brief, is a meager description of the 
glories of this great city when she was the mistress of 
the world, Nebuchadrezzar II, her king, was a soldier 
of the first order, a patron of the arts and sciences of 
the first class, and a builder unsurpassed, for he 
wrought his wonders in this magic city of the plains 
by using the poorest of all building materials—clay. 
But he governed his kingdom by force, and under- 
stood and practised no other way. He was cruel and 
tyrannical to the last degree. He had no more con- 
sideration for human flesh and blood than the clay 
which he forced his slave subjects to dig out of the 
moat to build the walls of his city. In war he showed 
no mercy, putting out the eyes of his captives, forcing 
rings through their lips, and wantonly slaying them 
for the sport of the hour. He only cared for Babylon 
to make that magnificent. When he conquered a 
province or a city, he left it to shift for itself, bur- 
dened it with tremendous taxes, for Babylon's sake, 
and if it revolted, he visited it, with a swift and dire 
punishment. This was his way with Jerusalem ; he 
subdued it, and then left it, with no garrison, in the 
midst of a hotbed of intrigue with Egypt, Syria, 
Elam, and the neighboring tribes. When it revolted 
and joined a combination against him, he destroyed 
the city. and deported the people. 

It was not so much the influence of the Jews in 
exile that told upon the Babylonians as it was the in- 
fluence of the Babylonians upon the Jews. The Jews, 
trained under the Mosaic Jaw and in the spiritual 
teaching of their prophets, when they came face to 
face with the crude. superstitions and awful cruelties 
of their captors revolted in their souls. They came to 
see, as their prophets had so often told them, that 
wealth, fine garments, and magnificent buildings may 
be bought at too great a cost. Another lesson, also 


impressed upon them, was that a high culture of the 


mind may exist with a low standard of morals and the 
practise of great cruelty. The Jewish prophets pro- 
claim in no uncertain tones that Babylon—the Queen 
City of the Plains—in the very height of her glory 
must be destroyed. This city stood for ideals which 
had in them the seeds of destruction. It is only the 
spiritual ideals which will stand the test of time and 
eternity. Babylon lies in heaps of ruins to-day, while 
Jerusalem and its ideals, which its prophets advo- 
cated, still-live. 


Cuicaco, ILt. 
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Wanted—Three Million Men and Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 








N ROUND numbers, that is the discrepancy. 
There are three million more women and girls in 
the churches of North America than men and 

boys ; and no living soul would have one woman or 
girl less—only three million more of men and boys. 
And then more of men and women, boys and girls— 
more for the Master's Kingdom. 

For some months there has been some comment, 
now and then, concerning The Men and Religion 
Forward Movement. The religious press has noticed 
the matter ; several scores of cities have been desig- 
nated as ‘‘centers’’; more scores of ‘‘ auxiliary 
towns’’ have been selected ; a national committee of 
ninety-seven keen men of business have been at work ; 
and local committees of approximately one hundred 
each have been gathered in the several cities, A 
‘¢ Program of Work"’ has been published which, in 
its scope, has made seasoned religious workers almost 
gasp in wonderment. 

Does all that prove that The Men and Religion 
Forward Movement has been understood and meas- 
ured ? Some thought they had grasped its signifi- 
cance ; but that was before July 22, 1911, when 283 
men assembled at Silver Bay in a conference to pre- 
pare for the beginning of the Movement in the fall ; 
that is, the beginning by the calendar—for the Move- 
ment has already begun ! 

This is not a story of the several sessions of the 
conference, to be read as minutes; that would be 
easier than my real task. Rather do I prefer to 
record some impressions—and how reluctantly the 
pen moves forward when deep impressions are to be 
set down on paper. 


Men Who Are Tremendously in Earnest 

Perhaps the most outstanding note that struck one 
who gave alt his time to listening and looking was 
the tremendous earnestness of the men who were 
there. These men were (a) leaders of the movement, 
(+) specialists in various lines of effort, (c) local com- 
mitteemen from more than ninety cities,—fifty minis- 
ters, and two hundred and sixty-eight laymen. These 
three hundred and eighteen delegates represented 
ninety-seven cities in thirty-eight states and provinces. 
Forty-seven of the city centers had sent their execu- 
tive secretaries, and twenty-one chairman of local 
committees of one hundred were present. Executive 
officers of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the International Sunday School Association, and 
various denominational brotherhoods, mingled with 
well-known business men whose commercial interests 
constantly pay tribute to the King of kings. 

Earnestness, didI say? I have cast about for some 
other word, for that scarce describes what I mean. 
Let the facts speak for themselves. Session after 
session, occupying the morning and evening hours of 
eight consecutive days, found the delegates to a man 
in their places—listening,. questioning, challenging, 
praying ; and the other hours of the day were all too 
short for the group of two, or three, or four, to get to- 
gether under the trees and get more light, more in- 
formation, more suggestions of method. Veteran 
convention-goers fully agreed with Fred B. Smith 
when he said that in nearly a quarter-century of con- 
vention attendance he had seen nothing like the eager- 
ness displayed by these delegates to get everything 
that could be secured. 

Was there a dominant note? I think there was; 
but it was more exactly a dominant chord, made up 
of two notes, absolutely harmonious. One of these 
notes might be called the emphasis on Bible study ; 
the other, the emphasis on the local church. When 
Fred S. Goodman drew a diagram which made the 
right kind of Bikle study the center of the whole 
movement, —with radiating arms for boys’ work, and 
evangelism, and missions, and social service,—the 
delegates applauded vigorously ; and when he de- 
fined ‘* Bible study promotion,’’ they said: ‘* What's 
that? Say it again!’’ And every pencil strove to 
get itdown. Here itis: ‘*We propose to intensify 
and extend the present revival of Bible study among 
men, which means leading men one by one into per- 
sonal, vital, habitual contract with the Scriptures, in 
order that each may get such an intimate, intelligent, 
loving, practical familiarity with their contents that 
his habits, life plans, and motives shall become 
steadily and permanently molded to the eternal 


standards of the Bible. Can any one, by giving 
thought thereto, strike a higher note for the church's 
program of Bible study than that? 

Some one asked for a frank discussion of Bible study 
methods ; and this brought one of the leaders to his 
feet with a vehement protest against such a question. 
What had The Men and Religion Forward Movement 
to do with Bible study methods? Every church had 
its leaders competent to deal with that phase of the 
subject. But to help every church to awaken in its 
men and boys a realizing sense of their need of the 
Bible as a guide to life,—/shat is the mission of the 
movement. W. C. Pearce, from a wealth of experi- 
ence in adult Bible class work, answered numerous 
questions from eager delegates as to the extent to which 
organized Bible classes could be utilized in the pro- 
motion of Bible study among groups not now organ- 
ized ; and a chart was exhibited which indicated fifty 
points at which ‘‘extension’’ Bible classes could be 
organized, —that is, classes outside of church buildings. 
Yes, Bible study was a ringing note in the program. 


The Church at Work for Men and Boys 

Take the second note, ‘‘Emphasis on the Local 
Church,"’ Some there were who feared that The Men 
and Religion Forward Movement meant merely a new 
organization to do what old organizations had, in a 
measure greater or less, failed to do. These said ;: 
‘* If we are merely to have a new organization, what 
assurance have we that it will do better work than 
present agencies? Aren't we organized about all we 
can stand?’’ The Conference answered this ques- 
tion from every angle; answered it flatly, unhesi- 
tatingly, almost brutally. After the first twenty-four 
hours no man had the nerve to ask any question like 
that aloud. No, the Movement is not a new organi- 
zation to displace existing agencies, It is very much 
organized, to be sure ; no student of church history 
¢ place his finger on a single page which shows a 

er piece of organized effort since the church was 
founded. But it is organized wholly to strengthen the 
arm of the present church in its contact with men and 
boys. That is to be understood so clearly that any 
question about it will be a waste of breath. 

How is this particularemphasis to be made? Well, 
here is a shop where a noon meeting once a week may 
be held. Who shall organize the meeting, and con- 
duct it? The church nearest to the shop, if at all 
possible. Or, a group of churches near the shop. 
But, always and every time, the church or churches 
of the neighborhood in preference to some imported 
factor from five miles across the city, even though he 
be a skilled Young Men’s Christian Association Sec- 
retary. Here, again, is a neighborhood full of boys; 
who shall reach them? Not a new Boys’ Club, with 
paid workers, if by any means or method known the 
neighboring church or churches can organize and 
reach those boys. The point is clear, I think. It is 
all a movement of church men to strengthen the 
hands of the church in dealing with men and boys. 
Having done that, the framework of its organization 
may crumble into dust ; it will have fulfilled its mission. 

Of course there were other notes, and these were 
sounded again and again. Some of us—rather may 
I say many of us, now—were almost ready to believe 
that the church had at last awakened to its responsi- 
bility tothe boy. At first the work for boys had been 
appended as a necessary element to make a complete 
whole ; here in this conference men rubbed their eyes 
and looked a second time and said : ‘‘ Why, the work 
for boys is the greatest part of our program.’’ Not 
all said this ; some haven’t grasped it, But the ma- 
jority of the delegates at the conference spoke in 
hushed tones when the possibility of the work among 
boys was suggested. No prophet arose to tell what 
might be the outcome of that branch of effort. 

The social service message was clear and loud. 
There was but one thought in the minds of all—to 
certify to the whole world that the gospel of Jesus 
Christ was broad enough to meet every need of every 
man when rightly interpreted. Evangelism in its 
broadest sense ran through the whole fabric like a 
scarlet thread. One delegate, in speaking about the 
growth of a spirit of helpfulness in the factory which 
he owned as an outcome of weekly gospel shop-meet- 
ings, told of an incident where a girl had been mis- 
led, had then been retained in his employ, and had 
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then been subjected to a demand for her wages by 
the man who had abused her confidence. This came 
to the proprietor’s ears, and he learned that the man, 
with an accomplice, waited at the distant street corner 
to compel the girl to yield up her wages. ‘I thought 
it time to get into the game,’’ said this employer, 
**and I did so—with a piece of gas-pipe about two 
feet long.'’ The delegates cheered till the hills outside 
the auditorium echoed. ‘That was a concrete illus- 
tration of friendship,’’ said the leader of the session. 
‘*No, sir; that was a concrete illustration of social 
service,’’ insisted the proprietor, who believed in 
gospel shop-meetings, and who will this fall give a 
part of his own time, a part of the time of his stenog- 
rapher, and the generous use of his automobile to the 
shop-meeting work of his own city, 


Living for the Other Fellow 

How will this new order of things, if successful, 
relate itself to the Sunday-school? In many ways. 
It will mean more scholars for the school ; and yet, 
without other things, that might be a calamity. It 
will mean a clear emphasis on the responsibility of 
the church for the boys of the community—not of the 
church merely, mind you. And that ought to mean 
the discovery of latent teachers among available men. 
It will mean a ringing emphasis upon training for ser- 
vice ; and this ought to mean better teaching by the 
present teachers and stronger teachers among the re- 
cruits, The Movement will mean a mighty uphold- 
ing of the idea of living for the other fellow ; and this 
should put new zeal into the hearts of faithful officers 
and teachers of the school who for years have unsel- 
fishly lived up to this ideal, and who have longed to 
see that spirit spread among all their fellows. 

The Movement will mean all that and more. And 
yet it will mean nothing to the school whose officials 
are too short-sighted to participate in the program 
which is brought to its doors. The prayer, ‘* May we 
be found ready,’ is none the less earnest because 
breathed silently by the thoughtful Sunday-school 
workers of North America. 

Detroit, Micu. 


oe 
The Art of Forgetting 


By S. Roland Hall 


REMEMBER an occasion when I gave utterance 
to a narrow-minded, unworthy opinion while talk- 
ing with a man that I then knew only slightly. 

The words were hardly out of my mouth before I re- 
gretted them. He said nothing—just looked at me. 
His silence was impenetrable. It disarmed and 
rebuked me. 

For days and weeks I thought about it, and then 
one day when I had a chance I said to this man that 
I hoped he would excuse my folly. He declared— 
bless his heart—that if I had said anything of the sort 
he had forgotten it. I believed him, When I knew 
him better I learned that while he had his full share 
of patience and temper-trying things, disappointments, 
and so on, he had the happy faculty of keeping his 
mind off them—of forgetting them and going on— 
when it no longer did any good to think about the 
unpleasant things. He saved the powers of his mind 
for the things that were worth while, and to-day he is 
a $10,000 man! 

But you know, and I know, folks very close at home 
who for years will keep fresh in their memories little 
differences of opinion, discourtesies, injustices, losses, 
misfortunes, and so on—people who allow their minds 
to fill up with these morbid weeds when they need all 
of their concentrative powers for the things that are at 
hand and that are to come, rather than for the mis- 
takes, ills, and wrongs of the past. 

** What do you think?’’ said a department head of 
a big concern some time ago, as he rushed into the 
office of a fellow worker, ‘‘So-and-so said to me just 
now—’’ and on he went, relating how a prominent 
man in the company had just given expression to a 
rather harsh criticism that had hurt the feelings of 
Mr. Sensitive Man. And Mr. Sensitive Man wound 
up his recital with, ‘* What would you do about it?’’ 

‘* Aw, forget it,’’ said the other, ‘‘Smile at him to.. 
morrow as if he hadn't said it. You are not going to 
let a little thing like that ‘ ball you all up,’ are you ?”’ 

Forget it—that’s it. A sure way to have a hard 
time in life is to keep thinking about the unpleasant 
things. 


Time is a great healer. We hear much about the 


blessedness of a good memory ; but, valuable as a 
good memory is, often it is more blessed to have q 
good ‘‘ forgettery.”’ 

ScrRaNTON, Pa. 
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Maintaining Interest and Attendance in Bible Classes 


By Clayton Sedgwick . 


<= 


Secretary of the Student Department of Bible Study of the Inter- 
national Committee of Young Men's Christian Associations 








O MORE effective agency than the Bible Insti- 
tute is now in use for both the intensive and 
the ‘extensive development of interest in the 

Bible study of our colleges. It comes in the midst 
of the college year when results are immediately 
available. The Institute aims directly at the thor- 
ough training of the leaders of the classes, the train- 
ing-class leaders, and the members of the Bible study 
committees. Without conviction and efficiency upon 
the part of these men large enrolments in classes 
mean little, and the whole system of Bible sudy be- 
comes more or less a failure. 

The public session of the Institute, carefully 
planned to include in its attendance persons not in 
classes, is often one of the best agencies for renewing 
interest among people already enrolled in classes. 
Some of the most able professors and outside speakers 
should be included on the programs of these confer- 
ences, In some sections the Bible Institute has been 
limited to the training of Bible teachers. Three days 
have been given to vital matters relating exclusively 


‘to teachers. Such conferences have usually begun 


on Thursday evening, lasting through Sunday. Lead- 
ers and specialists have been secured to conduct dis- 
cussions in topics like the following : 


The field for Bible Study in the Individual Institution 
or Section. (In the discussion of such a topic, the num- 
der of men in the community or the number of men in the 
church should be clearly contrasted with the enrolment in 
Bible study.) 

The Qualifications of a Bible Teacher. 

Pedagogical Principles. 

Methods for Maintaining Attendance. 

The Bible Class as an Evangelizing Agency. 

Bible Courses and Bible Study Literature. 

Value of Daily Bible Study. 

How to Get Greatest Profit from Bible Conferences, 

Teacher-Training Classes. 

The Bible and Intellectual Questions, 

. The Need, Importance, and Benefit of Personal Bible 
Year. 

Vacation Bible Study. 

The Bible and Business Men. 

Successful Characteristics of a Bible Class, 

The Preparation of a Teacher. 

The Bible and Modern Journalism, 

‘The Social and Political Teachings of the Bible. 


Training at Bible Conferences.—Among the most 
effective and far-reaching of all the agencies for im- 
parting stimulus, vision, and methods of Bible teach- 
ing to educational institutions have been the summer 
and winter student conferences. Continuing for ten 
days, these conferences are held each year in various 
sections of North America. Some of the best biblical 
scholars and trained Bible specialists give their entire 
time at these gatherings to coaching teachers in the 
courses which they are to teach during the coming 
year. It is deemed absolutely essential to have pres- 
ent at these conferences the Bible study chairman, 
Bible study committeeman, and the men who are to 
lead classes the following season. Before starting to 
the conference these prospective leaders are carefully 
assigned to the divisions appropriate to their work. 
The Bible class hour at the conference furnishes, as 
far as possible, a reproduction of the actual work 
of a college Bible group,—real preparation, real 
study, real discussion, and real interest in men. 

Such conferences for Bible study and training might 
profitably be arranged for men and women of other 
communities and interests. A portion of the annual 
convention of certain organizations might reasonably 
be set apart for such purpose. The value of such a 
plan is apparent when we consider that the state or 
annual meeting or convention of many Christian or- 
ganizations furnishes the only occasion in the year for 
assembling delegates from the entire section. The 
arrangement of a day following or during such con- 
ventions, in which delegates will combine in consid- 
ering the organization and development of Bible study 
in their respective communities, would be certain to 
result in far-reaching influences. 


Carefully Selected Bible Courses.—Many Bible 
classes fail to sustain the attendance of members be- 
cause the study chosen is not of interest to the par- 
ticular group. In some cases no book or outline is 
used, and the class fails hecause of the lack of a tan- 


The only time a Bible class will run itself is when 
it is running down hill. But a class need never do 
that. Here is a rich pageful of definite, usable, 
tested ways of sustaining the life and deepening 
the interest of Bible classes. While these methods 
are based on college work, they are all adaptable 
to Bible class life, under general conditions. The 
article is the third in a series by Mr. Cooper. 


gible mode of study. A Bible course should give 
incentive to the study of the subject matter of the 
Bible, and also furnish suggestion relative to the for- 
mation of habits and methods of study. A wise Bible 
leader will study thoroughly the character of the 
constituency to be reached, and select such books as 
are best suited to attract and to profit. 

In localities where there are varied classes of stu- 
dents, the presentation of several Bible courses has 
been generally commended by experience. The 
interest of some persons has been caught by the 
social teachings of the New Testament when its spir- 
itual message did not awaken attention. Likewise 
groups of men who have not been enthusiastic at first 
over the life of the apostle Paul, have found the life of 
Job or Amos uniquely fascinating. But in those 
smaller communities where the number of Bible 
groups which it is possible to conduct is limited, the 
number of courses offered should likewise be limited. 

It is generally conceded that the study of the life 
and teachings of Jesus Christ is the natural beginning. 
Jesus, ‘‘ the way, and the truth, and the life,"" so per- 
vades all Scripture that through him the Word of God 
must be primarily studied and understood. 

The commanding result of Jesus’ work and life as 
found in the history of the early church in the Acts 
and Epistles, and especially in the life of Paul, has 
formed a second stage of Bible study among thought- 
ful men. 

A third series of Bible studies which has proved its 
power to engage and hold the minds and hearts of 
Bible students embraces subjects in the Old Testa- 
ment ; such as character studies of these ‘‘ great pio- 
neers of civilization,’’ the unfolding of the riches of 
the Wisdom Literature, the Psalms, and the study of 
the great Prophets, especially in light of the relation 
of their messages to modern world problems. 

A fourth set of Bible studies, which has been used 

, by thousands, relates to the fundamental principles of 
Christianity revealed in the Bible ; the spiritual, so- 
cial, and political teachings of Jesus and his followers ; 
the essential and basic truths of the Apostolic Gospel, 
and practical discussions regarding the meaning of 
the Christian religion, expressed in such terms as the 
love of God, prayer, temptation, sin, and forgive- 
ness. 

No Bible study department should be satisfied until 
it has furnished its students with courses representing 
the full sweep of the Kingdom of God through both 
Old and New Testaments. While attention may with 
good reason be focused for a single year upon one 
great aspect of Bible truth, this plan should be safe- 
guarded by presenting more than one course the fol- 
lowing year, that some adequate knowledge of the 
whole Bible may be assured to students. Where the 
Bible department is small, it may be advisable to 
offer each year one course of study in the New Testa- 
ment and one course in the Old Testament, changing 
the courses offered with sufficient frequency to give 
the student a knowledge of the entire field of both the 
Old and the New Testament Scriptures. 

Above all, let no course be chosen simply because 
it is easy, or because it requires little sacrifice of time 
for preparation. The general disuse by college men 
of mere ‘‘ Bible readings,’’ together with the vastly 
increased employment of books on Bible study requir- 
ing regular and thoughtful work, is good proof of the 
fact that in biblical education, as indeed in the secur- 
ing of all kinds of knowledge, men are not unwilling 
to pay a considerable price for those things which are 
of recognized value. 


Bible Addresses, Lectures, and Questionnaires.— 
Biblical scholars, college professors, clergymen, and 
prominent laymen have been of inestimable service to 


Bible departments through lectures and talks upon 
subjects like the following : 


How to Study the Bible. 
The Bible as a Factor in Determining Life Work. 
The Bible and the Prayer Life. 
The Bible in Its Relation to Ethics, 
Truth of the Scriptures as Confirmed by the Monuments. 
The Bible Related to Modern Business Life. 
The Bible as Literature. 
The Relation of the Bible to the Life of the Nation. 
Fundamental Principles of Bible Teaching. 
‘The Origin and Nature of the Bible. 
‘The Social Teachings of the Earlier Prophets. 
' ‘The Value of Rageler Bible Study. 


Such talks are often given once each month, being 
widely advertised through the entire community, 
Questionnaires of much helpfulness may be arranged 
to follow the lectures, These occasions afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity for bringing together members of 
the various Bible classes for stimulation and fellow- 
ship. They also open the way to interest persons not 
already associated with the Bible work. 


Bible Reference Libraries.—A few well chosen 
reference books should be available in every Bible 
department for the use of the teachers. In over 
three hundred institutions of higher learning the 
foundation of a Bible reference library has already 
been laid. Many a teacher has discovered the glory 
of his calling through the reading of a great book 
related to the course he is trying to teach. 


Meetings for Evangelism.—The Bible group is 
being found a potent means for evangelism. Meet- 
ings which awaken the spiritual life prove also to be 
among the most truly successful agencies for engaging 
and maintaining interest in Bible study. Those 
institutions which plan each season a series of special 
religious meetings intended to bring men to decision 
for the Christian life, find the sustaining of attend- 
ance in Bible classes a less difficult problem than do 
those institutions where the men’s deeper sense of 
moral and religious need is not stirred. Every series 
of evangelistic meetings should be attended by meet- 
ings for emphasis upon Bible study. In fact, the 
supreme weakness of many excellent evangelistic 
workers has consisted in their failure to conserve the 
results of their work by giving proper time and effort 
to secure the formation of constructive habits of Bible 
study and prayer on the part of new converts. It is 
an augury of the more permanent value of evangel- 
istic effort that the most successful workers in this 
department plan to give at least one day following or 
during a series of addresses on evangelism to engag- 
ing and organizing the persons interested. 


Social Features.—At times the Bible work has 
been greatly assisted through the holding of dinners 
attended by the leaders, members of the classes, and 
students not enrolled in Bible groups. Special efforts 
are made to secure a representative attendance of the 
most influential men of the section. The after-dinner 
addresses often relate to the practical value of the 
English Bible to men in business, college, and pro- 
fessional life. This dinner has been successfully fol- 
lowed by a second canvass of the entire community 
for Bible study. 

Receptions given in the homes of prominent per- 
sons in the town or city have also been instrumental 
in sustaining the interest in the Bible classes. 

Among the most pleasant and most effective of all 
these social gatherings have been the occasions when 
the men of a single group assembled for a dinner or 
for a social evening. Such gatherings have afforded 
unique opportunities for the men to become better 
acquainted, and have largely increased the esprit de 
corps among the members, 

In certain institutions where fraternity Bible study 
has been successfully maintained, the leaders of the 
fraternity Bible classes have taken dinner together on 
Sundays, this meeting being held in rotation at the 
various chapter houses. Following the dinner the 
leader of the teacher-training class has met with 
the student leaders to receive reports of the classes 
and to aid in preparation for the coming week's work. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the ‘Times] 


Getting Started in Class 


OW can you reconcile the two truths that ‘‘ The 
wages of sin is death,” and ‘God is love” ? 
Both of these statements are from God, in his 
Word. God has ordered that the wages of sin should 
be death ; is this an act of hislove? How? 
Sometimes the wages of sin is the destruction or 
injury of a part of the offender, in order to avert the 
destruction of the whole. Is that a loving, or an un- 
loving, act of God? Jacob was leading a life of self- 
will, unsurrendered to God even while he tried to 
serve God. The day came when God touched Jacob 
unexpectedly, and he went down in a heap, crippled. 
But from that hour he wasanew man. Thecripplin 
sealed a surrender that enriched his life with the fu 
presence of God, and he was more of a man limping 
than he had been walking upright (Gen. 32 : 13-32). 
Injury and destruction, as ordered by God, are as 
loving as all the rest of his actions. A surgeon is as 
loving when he cuts away poisonous tissue or bone 
from one patient as when he saves another patient 
without the loss of any part or member. But thesur- 
geon may make a mistake ; God never does. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


The time had come for loving surgery in the life of 
God’s Chosen People,—and it was none the less loving 
because it had to beterribly severe. Let us see what 
led up to it, why it had to be, and what it led to. 

Jupan’s SIN-SATURATED CAREER. —For a brief, vivid 
record of the sin-saturated course of Judah's life just 
before the crash came, read 2 Chronicles 36 : 11-16. 
Self-will ; lying ; vile, unspeakable impurity ; degra- 
dation of the house of God : rejection of God and his 
messengers,—all this continued so habitually that 
‘‘there was no healing”: the diseased parts must be 
cut out heroically if anything was to be saved. 

The political events dust preceding the fall of Jeru- 
salem are set forth in Dr. Sanders’. 2d paragraph. 
One of the worst penalties of sin is the dulling, blind- 
ing, numbing effect it, has on the one who sins: thus 
Judah, seeing the storm coming, complacently seemed 
to think it would poe her by, as Miss Lovett’s first 
two paragraphs show. God did everything he could 
to arouse this people, and to get them to let him 
avert the crash: Mr. Ridgway’s ist paragraph shows 
this. But they were shackled by the ball-and-chain 
of their own sin, and when the house fell in they 
were helplessly carried on to destruction, like the 
poor fellows told of in the striking illustration given 
‘*From the Platform” in this issue. 

Gop’s Love 1n HarsHNgss (1-9).—God uses human 
instruments in his loving surgery, as he does in his 
other blessings. 

Let the tragic story of the siege and capture and 
destruction of Jerusalem be fully brought out in class. 
It will help to make more vivid the contrast between 
Babylon and Jerusalem just then to use the interest- 
ing word-picture of the ‘‘ Queen City of the Plains” 
given by Dr, Sell on page 383 of this issue. Brute 
splendor and. power the Chaldeans now had in abun- 
dance. Why ‘'Chaldeans” in Babylon ?—see Pro: 
fessor Beecher on verses 5-7. The agony of the siege 
is touched upon in Dr. Sanders’ 3d paragraph. How 
the Jews still observe the anniversary of that fatal 
day is described in Dr. Mackie’s tst paragraph. 

‘**Humanly speaking,” it seems that bewildered 
Zedekiah and his men might have chosen a much 
safer way of escape than they tried; Dr. Sanders’ 4th 
paragraph and Dr. Mackie’s 2d explain this. Where 
they tried to flee to is explained by Dr. Beecher, on 
verse 4. But it was not to be; the full fruitage of sin 
was now theonly possible outcome. Was Nebuchad- 
rezzar unusually brutal, for that day? Varying 
views of this are offered, in Dr. Beecher’s comment 
on vs. 5-7, and Dr. Mackie’s last paragraph. But 
Zedekiah was blind defore Nebuchadrezzar put his 
eyes out, Thatis the interesting truth, illustrated in 
a bright way, that Mr. Wells gives in the 1st para- 
graph of his ‘‘ Novelty.” 

An outlook over the road probably traveled by the 
heart-broken exiles is given in the ** Lesson Scenes.” 
It is a striking fact, there suggested, that they may 
have gone out at the very point where, under Joshua, 
they had triumphantly entered centuries before. 
What a desolate ending to the first chapter of their 
life in their Promised Land! But the story is not 
finished yet. 

Are we justified in saying that God's Jowe was 
shown all through this tragedy? Is Mr. Ross right 
when he quotes the saying that the Exile was ‘‘ the 
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LESSON 9. AUGUST 27. JUDAH CARRIED CAPTIVE TO BABYLON 


‘Jeremiah 39. Commit verses 9, 10 


Golden Text: Be sure your sin will find you out.—Numbers 32 : 23 


Read 2 Kings 25 ; 2 Chronicles 36 


1 (in the ninth year of Zedekiah king of Judah, in the tenth 
month, came Neb-u-chad-rez’zar king of Babylon and all his 
army against Jerusalem, and besieged it; 2 in the eleventh 
year of Zedekiah, in the fourth month, the ninth day of the 
month, a breach was made in the city), 3 that all the princes 
of the king of Babylon came in, and sat in the middle gate, to 
wit, Ner-gal~sha-re'zer, Sam-gar-ne’bo, Sar’se-chim, + Rab’- 
sa-ris, Ner-gal-sha-re’zer, ! Rab’mag, with all the rest of the 
princes of the king of Babylon, 

4 And it came to pass that, when Zedekiah the king of Judah 
and all the men of war saw them, then py | fled, went 
forth out of the city by night, by the way of the king’s garden, 
through the gate betwixt the two walls ; and he went out toward 
the Arabah, 5 But the army of the Chaldeans pursued after 
them, and overtook Zedekiah in the plains of Jericho: and 
when they had taken him, they brought him up to Neb-u- 
chad-rez’zar king of Babylon to Riblah in the land of Hamath ; 
and he 4 gave judgment upon him. 6 Then the king of Baby- 
lon slew the sons of Zedekiah in Riblah before his eyes ; also 
the king of Babylon slew all the nobles of Judah. 7 Moreover 
he put out Zedekiah’s eyes, and bound him in fetters, to carry 
him to Babylon. 8 And the Chaldeans burned the king's 
house, and the houses of sap) gen, ~> with fire, and brake down 
the walls of Jerusalem. 9 Then Neb-u-zar-a’dan the captain 
of the guard carried away captive into Babylon the residue of 
the people that remained in the city, the deserters also that 
fell away to him, and the residue of the people that remained, 
10 But Neb-u-zar-a’dan the captain of the guard left of the 
poor of the people, that had nothing, in the land of Judah, 
and gave them vineyards and fields at the same time. 

1 Title of an officer. 2 Heb. spake judgments with him. See ch. 
32. 1 (marg.). 

The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


+ 4 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are to paragraphs, by number, 
of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times.) 

Verse 1.—Is this the same name as Nebuchadnezzar? 
Why the difference in spelling? (Beecher.) ; 

Verses 1, 2.—What months were the tenth and fourth 
months? (Beecher, ) 

Verse 3.—What was this office of prince? What was 
the middle gate? (Beecher ; Sanders, 4.) 

Verse 4.—Where was the Arabah? What two walls 
were these? (Beecher; Mackie, 2.) 

Verse 5.—Were Chaldeans and Babylonians synony- 
mous? Where was Riblah in the land of Hamath? 
(Beecher. ) 

Verses 6, 7.— Was such treatment of captive kings 
customary? (Beecher; Mackie, 3; Lesson Scenes, 4; 
Sanders, 4.) 

Verse 10,—Why this humane treatment of the poor? 
(Beecher ; Lesson Scenes, 4; Sanders, 6, 7.) 

Verses 11, 12.—How is this treatment of Jeremiah to be 
accounted for? (Beecher.) 








Ee step toward Christianity taken since the 


xodus”? ‘The Exile rediscovered God to the Jews, 
his own people, who had lost him. 
So God’s love works unceasingly. The meaning of 


the Golden Text is a loving one, though people do 
not often read it so, Sec Mr, Pierson’s interpretation 
of it, in his 2d paragraph; quote the italicized sen- 
tences in class. How an Indian robber’s sin found 
him out, to his salvation, is told in Mr, Wells’ 1st 
paragraph. So of the reason why the way of the 
transgressor is hard; another unusual, but true, love- 
interpretation is given in Mr. Ridgway's 3d paragraph. 
God was lovingly pursuing and caring for his own 
dear ones in this their bitterest, darkest hour. He 
was doing it just as surely as that father did, in the 
2d Round-Table pereareah when 4 disobedient son 
‘ot a new view of the truth that our sin will always 
find us out, The destruction of Jerusalem had a 
blessed outcome — Sanders’ roth paragraph). 

Gop’s LOVEIN TENDERNESS (vs. 11-18).—But plainly, 
God would rather show us his love in tenderness 
than in harshness ; and he will often do so when we 
let him. ‘There were two men in Jerusalem who did 
let him : Jeremiah, and his colored friend. They had 
been letting God direct their lives by his will, instead 
of fighting God’s will. So his dealing with them, 
even through the brutal and pagan Chaldeans, 
stands out in marked contrast with all the rest of the 
story. Why Nebuchadrezzar should have dealt thus 
with Jeremiah is suggested in Professor Beecher’s 
comment on verses 11-14. God’s love is always 
restraining disastrous forces : what hope would there 
be for us if it were not? Mr. Pierson’s 1st paragraph 
emphasizes this. 

God does not refrain from destroying what he has 
made, if it is a failure, whether it is the temple, or 
man,—as Mr. Ridgway’s 4th paragraph unmistak- 
ably shows. Nor does he refrain from tenderly lift- 
ing his children on to his own throne of joy,and power, 
and life and love, here in this life, if they will but let 
— Which shall it be for us? We may take our 
choice. 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ARALLEL Accounts.—Many additional partic- 
ulars concerning the event of the lesson are 
given in the Old Testament, with abundance 

of dates (for cnamote, }9t. 40-44, 52; 2 Kings 25; 2 

Chron, 36; Dan, 1-3; Ezek. pee) None of these 

are to be easyer. rejected, en carefully put 

together they throw light each upon the other, and 
decidedly confirm each the other. 
Time.— Jerusalem was captured in June of 586 

B. C., and was burned about a month later (Jer. 39: 

2; 2 Kings 25 : 2, 8, 9, and parallel passages). 


Light on Puzzling Passages : 

Verses t-2.— Nebuchadrezzar: Less accurate, 
though a mere phonetic variation, is the more familiar 
spelling, Nebuchadnezzar. TZenth month: Verbally 
the same as our December. The month that began 
with a new moon in our December.—Fourth month: 
Beginning with anew moon in June. 

erse 3.—TZhe princes : The generals and heads of 
departments in the army.—Saz: Established their 
headquarters. ‘The open space at the gate would be 
convenient for this.—7he middle gate: ** The gate 
of the midst.” Some gate within the city ; it seems 
to be indicated that they had carried some inner line 
of defense as well as the outer wall, conjecturally the 
line. between the upper and the lower portions of 
the city.—Nergal-sharezer, ete.: The names are 
Babylonian. ose with ‘‘ Rab” are titles, ‘‘ chief 
eunuch” and ‘‘ chief magus.” 

Verse 4.—Saw them: This does not imply that 
they saw them in the dark. They fled as soon as. 
practicable after they saw that the ay had car- 
ried the line of defense.—The Aradah: The Jordan 
valley.— Betwixt the two walls; Exploration may 
some time enable us to locate these. 

Verses 5-7.—Chaldeans ... king of Babylon: See 
last lesson, Babylon was the great center of civiliza- 
tion and of political power, but during much of its 
history the dynasties that reigned in Babylon were 
foreign. Nebuchadrezzar was a member of a Chal- 
dean dynasty reigning in Babylon.—2Rib/ah: Com- 
monly located on the Orontes, nearly seventy miles 
north of Damascus.—S/ew the sons... slew all the 
nobles... put out Zedekiah's eyes: Perhaps we are 
to understand that this was exceptionally cruel even 
for an Oriental conqueror. For twenty years the 
leaders of Judah had persisted in breaking faith. The 
king meant to make them a warning to others. 

Verses 8-10.— Burned the king’s house, etc.: 
Nearly a month after the capture (2 Kings 25 : 8). 
Presumably they waited for orders from Nebuchad- 
rezzar.—Nebuzaradan the captain of the guard; If 

you translate ‘‘ chief of police” you will not be very 
ar from the fact. He took charge, in place of the 
military staff. He ‘‘came... unto my and 
he attended to the burning and demolishing (2 Kings 
5).—The poor .. . that had nothing: Nebuchad- 
rezzar assumed that the responsibility for the revolts 
lay with the wealthier and more influential people 
(comp. 2 Kings 24: 14ff.); and that the peasantry 
might prove tractable when these were gone.—Gave 
them vineyards and fields: He proposed to make it 
for their advantage to be loyal to him, 

Verses 11-14.—Gave charge concerning Jeremiah: 
Did Nebuchadrezzar think of Jeremiah simply as a 
faithful partisan, whom he was bound to protect and 
reward? Or had he the insight to see that Jere- 
miah’s career had been a long and plucky fight for 
righteousness, a vo against great odds, and that 
the partisanship of it had been merely incidental ? 
Clearly he does not treat Jeremiah as merely a faith- 
ful tool who deserves recognition. He may have 
known of Jeremiah’s prophecies against Babylon 
(for example, Jer. 50:51). He might have loaded 
the prophet with riches and honors, but he takes a 
different course, and one that shows a high apprecia- 
tion of Jeremiah’s character.—Nebushazéban, ss, 
eunuch, and Nergal-sharezer, chief magus, and all 
the chiefs: So it might be rendered. ebuzaradan 
was in consultation with the military chiefs, the army 
being retained to do the work of breaking down the 
wall (2 Kings 25 : 10).—TZook Jeremiah out of the 
court of the guard: Where Zedekiah had committed 
him (Jer. 37: 21, 38: 13, 28).—Presumably it was a little 
later than this that Jeremiah was included by some 
mistake in the round-up of persons who were to be 
deported, and was sent back to Gedaliah (Jer. 40: 5). 
Dwelt among the people: Among those that re- 
mained in the land (comp. Jer. 40: 5, 6). The place 


where he dwelt was Mizpah. See the details in chap- 
ters 4o ff. 
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LESSON FOR AUG, 27 (Jeremiah 39) 


The Exile and Its Fruits 
By the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 


HE story of the captivity is told more than once 
in the book of the prophecies of Jeremiah,—and 
we need not wonder. It was the dread consum- 

mation which fulfilled all Jeremiah’s messages of 
warning, justified his lifelong ministry, and broke his 
sensitive and patriotic heart. The very details which 
are emphasized seem to reflect the point of view of 
the prophet: his solicitude for his people, his sense 
of the pathos of their situation, his seizing upon ele- 
ments of brightness in the general gloom. 

But while these details are interesting, we who 
now stand off so far from the Captivity, and are so 
deeply debtors to Israel's discipline, must look at this 
great event as a whole, and from the point of view 
of its place in the history of religion. It was doubt- 
less from the Babylonian point of view the merest 
trifle of an incident of provincial warfare : we have 
direct evidence that it was not regarded as in any 
way exceptional,—such deportations had been the im- 

rial fashion and tradition in the Assyrio-Babylon- 
ish empire, and doubtless also elsewhere. But how 
history's perspective changes the magnitude of dif- 
ferent events! This deportation of a small people 
has proved a world-education. With two exceptions, 
no other event of. the world’s history has received an 
interpretation so laden with spiritual truth. The two 
exceptions are the Exodus and the Death of Jesus 
Christ. So far as the Old Testament is concerned 
the Exodus and the Exile are the pivots of the his- 
tory : the foci of prophetic interpretation. A lifelong 
student of the Bible, a Hebraist of worldwide fame, 
has said deliberately : ‘‘ The destruction of the Jew- 
ish state was inits effect the greatest step toward 
Christianity taken since the Exodus.” Let us see 
how this could be. 

To begin with, the Exile was more than a calamity 
and the egg: of a sinful people: it was a re- 
ligious challenge. Militarism, luxury, selfishness, an 
unethical religiosity, false security, cruelty, moral 
degeneracy,—these were some of the causes of the 
ruin of the Jewish state. So far, one is speaking in 
the name of history, not of religion. But is there not 
an inner side to all this? Follow in imagination the 
chained troops of Hebrew prisoners as they trudged 
the weary miles to Babylon. They had hitherto shut 
their eyes to awful facts : the facts were plain enough 

.now. They had trusted with cool confidence in 
a as the national God, pledged to his people 
y a covenant towhich morals were. an irrelevance : 
where was that God now? Behind there were his 
sacred city and shrine, in flames: his country was 
desolate : the national God was no more.... They 
arrive in Babylon, the metropolis of the ancient 
world. Around on every side is wealth untold, 
grandeur unspeakable: and not wealth only, but 
vast learning, libraries, and universities ; and ming- 
ling with all, the gorgeous glory of triumphant idol 
atry. The Babylonians come round and taunt the 
weary captives : ‘‘ Where is now thy God ?” and they 
bid them for sport sing ‘‘one of the songs of Zion.” 
Was Jehovah then dead? Doubtless some of the 
captives concluded it was so, and went over into 
heatnenism and were merged in its destiny. 

But there were other Hebrews, into whose soul en- 
tered not only the iron of suffering but the sword of 
the word of God. Yes, the limited and non-moral 
God whom they had worshiped with their proud and 
unrepentant worship, daring to call him by Jehovah's 
name—that national God was dead and done with. 
But in his place rose the true God of the Pag tga of 
whose glory the whole earth is full. fools, and 
slow to believe all that the prophets had spoken ! 
Here, on the field of heathenesse, Gop was re-dis- 
covered, and by his prophets re-proclaimed‘—so that 
there is no conception of him in all literature more 
majestic than that given in the he prophetic mes- 
sages which came alive in Judah’s captivity. And 
with their new thought of God, what new views must 
have come of the nations of the earth, as his handi- 
work, his servants, with a future in him ! 

And then, as to approach to this God. The his- 
tory of Israel had been a history of worship at a 
tabernacle, or a local shrine, a high place, or a tem- 
ple. But now all that is gone: neither temple, nor 
altar, nor holy place is available ; religion, if it is to 
live at all, must be portable, and the true altar is the 
heart. Was not this what Jeremiah had said about 
a new covenant God writing daws upon the heart? 
But what significance it all had now to these home- 
less exiles with whom the spirit of their patient God 
was still at work! Need we wonder that their exile- 
time was one of much thinking? and need we won- 
der that so much of that thought should express 
itself in such literature as the Psalter? Many of the 
Psalms are the fruit of this new era of prayerful 
aspiration. For detached from the state, the indi- 
vidual came now into his own: began to search into 
his own heart, and feel his Fev yr~g responsibility 
and express himself to God. And the nation, its past 
and its present, were seen in a new light ; and the 
patience of God was seen to be so marvelous that now 
in a new way Israel’s future was conceived as that of 
the missionary servant of the Lord who, by suffering 
consummated in One who should fully represent 
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Israel, should spread to the world’s end the knowl- 
edge of God. And so should come in his everlasting 
kingdom, and for its inhabitants eternal life. These 
are but a few of the great truths,—truths on which 
now we daily live ; truths which first the discipline of 
exile brought home to God’s people. Verily ‘the 
people which were left of the sword found GRacE in 
the wilderness : even Israel when I went to cause 
him to rest.” Which truth is full of meaning in con- 
nection with exile-experiences of men still. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


N THE fourth month, the ninth day of the month 
(v. 2). It is a day of fasting, humiliation, and 
intercession in the synagogues to-day. Though 

in his life-time Jeremiah was put in prison, and his 
message was thrown into the fire, yet on this day it is 
his book, the Lamentations, that is read. They say 
that when the Messiah comes that book will never be 
read any more, because in his presence there will be 
no lamentation. The members of the synagogue on 
that day sit on the floor in the evening with candles 
in their hands, and with the chairs, benches, and 
tables overturned, as suggestive of the turmoil and 
confusion of that fatal day. 

Overtook Zedekiah in the plains of Jericho (v. 5). 
With proper guides they might have found temporary 
shelter among the caves and gorges of the wilder- 
ness of Judza, where it would have been difficult for 
a larger force to Pp obey them. But fear urged them 
to escape beyond Jordan into the land of Moab, and 
as the plain of Jordanis wide, level, and without 
cover, the cloud of dust which rose around them 
would reveal them in the distance, 

The king of Babylon slew the sons of Zedekiah in 
Riblah before his eyes; ... Moreover he put out 
Zedekiah's eyes (vs. 6,7). From time to time the 
indignation of the civilized world is aroused against 
the Turks of Asia Minor because of the atrocities 
perpetrated by them on captives of war, women 
and children, but to them it is only the natural 
and ancestral method of warfare. So far are they 
from feeling guiltye or discredited that they say, 
‘* How strange are the ways of God! He compels us 
to do these things against our neighbors. e has 
his own reasons, praised be his name.” Yet it can 
be confidently stated that if a stranger from America 
were to land at Calais with his bicycle, and ride 
through civilized Europe, and pass down the Danube, 
and traverse Armenia, and be asked where he felt 
safest, and was best protected from rough curiosity 
and received with sincere and trustful hospitality, 
his answer would be, ‘‘Among those Turks, in Ar- 
menia.” It is the difference between peace and war 
in the East. 


% 
God’s Loving Judgments 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


OD is a God of power, and his universe is filled 
with forces that are held in check only by his 
own omnipotence. Every thunderstorm shows 

the mighty power of electricity, and every tornado 
reveals the destructive force of the life-giving air. 
Whocan imagine the result if the beneficent restrain- 
ing power of God did not constantly control these 
natural forces! The devastation wrought by the 
army of Nebuchadnezear is a hint of what would 
happen if the evil forces at work in the world were 
not divinely held in check. 

At times men forget or refuse to acknowledge God’s 
supreme control and their duty to heed his warnings 
and follow his directions. Then he permits the forces 
of nature or of humanity to sweep away opposition, 
and to cause men to stop and think. But he is a 
God whose every judgment is conceived and exe- 
cuted inlove. Man's sin will find him out, but the 
or of the finding is to lead him back to God. 

he only salvation for the Jews was the destruction 
of their city and the dethronement of their unright- 
eous king. ; 

Missionary history contains many instances of judg- 
ment. In 1851 missionary work in Siam was threatened 
with death because of the determined opposition of the 
king, Chaum Klow, a reckless and malicious foe of 
Christianity. The missionaries could see no relief ex- 
cept from God. Then suddenly the king died, and in 
his place therecame to the throne Maha-Mong-Kut, the 
one prince in the kingdom who was inclined to favor 
missions. He had been taught by a Christian mis- 
sionary, and, while he was not a Christian, was lib- 
eral in religion, and for seventeen years’ reign was 
known as the most enlightened ruler of Asia. 

Are we, by greed and disobedience, by failure and 
opposition, making it necessary for God to arrest our 
course, or are we, by co-operation and submission, 
helping to carry out his loving plans ? 

Brooktyn, N, Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Metallic Metaphors.— /n the ninth year of Zedekiah 
(v. 1). Thirty years old (2 Chron. 36:11). Listen: 
‘*He did that which was evil.” That is his epitaph. 
As Zedekiah rattled along on the down grade Jeremiah 
was on board pulling at the brakes, while Ezekiel 
wason the line sanding the rails. God did all he 
could to stop the train and save the wreck. But the 
fool driver wouldn’t shut off steam and reverse. 
goronnin> in Jerusalem and Ezekiel in Babylon were 

wo of God’s strongest men. But what can even 
heaven do with a thirty-year-old bred-in-the-bone 
fool? In those days they didn’t know how to work 
scrap. Since Christ came failures can be used. 
When a casting breaks down we melt it over again 
and r it into a new mold. Jesus Christ is a 
great Ironmaster. 


The Babylonians.— Zhe princes of the king o 
Babylon came (v. 3). De ou 5 seer history? 
The Canaanites put idols and wickedness in place of 
God and goodness, and in due course came poatee 
and judgment, Jerichotumbled amid blood. Then the 
— themselves put idols and wickedness in place of 

and goodness, and now by see what happens. 
Why do you think the United States will escape if 
she does the same? God is no respecter of persons 
(Col. 3: 25), A nice fellow like you will not esca 
any more than the Canaanite down in ‘ The 
Spruces.” Put God in the dungeon and you will 
have Babylon battering at your walls, and will find 
the Babylonian prince camped in your front yard. 
Here are some of them: Prince Loveless, Prince 
Friendless, Prince Remorse, Prince Jimjams, Prince 
Asylum, Prince Gutter, Prince Jail, Prince Poorhouse, 
Prince Misery, Prince Suicide, Prince Scalpel, and 
the whole Babylonian court and blue-blood. 


The Transgressor.— Zhe king of Babylon slew the 
sons of Ledekiah... before his eyes (v. 6) Hell was 
running the world in those days in spite of all Heaven 
could do. With the dying agonies of his murdered 
boys and friends as his last sight on earth Zedekiah 
receives the reward of sin. God overboard and the 
same thing again. See any heathen land. They 
threw God out of France about the time this republic 
was born, and there followed ‘‘ the Reign of Terror.” 


Note the fulfilment of prophecy (Ezek. 12 : 10-13; 
Jer. 32: 4). There is a no-get-back point which a 
man can pass, but he has to Zedekiah 


ght po it. 
had to fight God in Jeremiah. ow boys have to 
fight the folks and good influences at home to get to 
the bad! The way of the transgressor is hard—be- 
cause of the obstacles God puts in the way. You 
never thought of that text that way, George? Well, 
it’s hard to get away from one who loves you, As I 
write a young girl has run away from friends and 
wealth. All the police machinery in the land is at 
work to find and save her because some one loves her 
in spite of her waywardness, There’s God for you. 


Babylonian College.—2urued...the houses...and 
brake down the wails (v. 8). God was the architect 
of that wonderful temple. Hedid not spare it on that 
account. Some folks have a notion that since God 
made man he is too good to destroy what he has 
made. Here is an example. God will try to save. 
Failing, he destroys. The loveliest temple is worth- 
less without lowly penitence and willing obedience, 
and it goes up in smoke. His chosen people godown 
through blood into slavery—and a new Jerusalem. 
Hard knocks change ideas and life. Babylon often 
is a good school. When the Van Extras ‘struck 
oil” and forgot God the whole family struck the pace 
that kills. Re bursting of Consolidate Lake Supe- 
rior and the Babylonian captivity of hard work made 
a new family that became a blessing to Laurel-on- 
Brandywine. They never had their old magnificence 
back—nor wanted it, but the Van Extra home is one 
of the best in town, because God and Enough and 
Common Sense all live there. 


Compensation.— 7he captain... left of the poor of 
the people (v.10). Poverty is not without its compen- 
sations. Nobody will ever kidnap one of Jerry Fraser's 
kids. The men who laugh the loudest in Coatesville 
live down in The Neck. The other night I called up- 
town and was shown into the parlor. Dorothy 
played the grand piano, and we talked the usval 
caller-talk. Then when I was down in The Neck I 
bah ee in at Uncle Rastus’, Gus Brown was there 
with his banjo, and it was, ‘‘ Wake snakes, bake de 
hoecakes, set de frog er watchin’; frog went ter sleep 
and lizard come an’ cotch ’im ; oh, sashey, hands 
ercross, Sally come down de middle ; wake de fife, 
sound de drum, tambourine and fiddle.” Happy 
colored folks. What are the advantages of riches ? 
Of poverty? Is there anything that wealth can get 
in America that poverty cannot? What isit? The 
‘*care of riches” is the only thing I know that the 
poorest man in Coatesville cannot have. If I started 
out to hunt real misery I would turn my dogs loose 
up on the Avenue, There is some misery downtown, 
but big fat misery is in godless up-town, behind 
plate-glass and lace-curtains (1 Tim, 6: 10, 11). 


COATESVILLE, PA, 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


“The stereographs have helped us 
greatly,” writes a California , “in 
getting the location and u “a 
the surroundings of the places mention 
in the Sunday-school lessons. They 
make the Bible cities and places seem 
more real.” 


This department applies the Underwood 
Travel System to the lessons. Forty-five differ- 
ent places will be visited during pees the Rory. 
five stere cost $7.50, and if at 
pa ne fr Thi places visited in mm 

ven free. rteen 

are revisited in 1912 ; persons alread A ms 
the 1910 mane Baye =“, only wad 
new stereographs year. en stereogr 
will be needed during the third quarter, cost 
$1.67 ; those who have the 1910 material need 
order only eight for this quarter, ‘The August 
lessons by themselves use four, costing g 
cents, wo of them were used in Igr0, 
many classes already have them on hand.) 
Less than four s' 


at one time cost 
20 cents each. The costs 85 cents. 


Express or is prepaid. Orders should 
be sent to The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ARE not absolutely certain by what 

route the forlorn survivors of the 

terrible siege were led away into 
exile, There are good reasons for suppos- 
ing that many, if not all of them, tram 
over the eastern hills of Judea, down 
ericho and across the nearest ford of the 
Jordan, and then northward beyond Damas- 
cus; thence they followed down the great 
riverside highways of Mesopotamia to the 
districts where they were to end their days 
in slavery. Supposing they did follow that 
general route, we can see one of the very 
roads over which they must have walked 
with heavy hearts, 

Find on our map the number 32 connected 











PAT'D 1 GREAT BRUTAL, 


with the point of a V near Jericho. Jf you 
stand to-day at the point of that V, and look 
east over the space between its long arms, you 
find iyouree on big gonky hillside, with a 
rough and dus way zigzagging down 
before you saad broad, fs eaten 
ing plain. You can trace the white streak 
of that road for a mile or more ahead, till its 
line is lost among the weeds and bushes that 
cover the more distant levels. As far away 
as you can see a long, high ridge of ground, 
—the edge of the lofty plateau of Moab,— 
looms up through the midsummer haze, 
Jerusalem is about fifteen miles away be- 
hind you, up among the Judean hills. This 
roa is practically the same one that was in 
existence twenty-five hundred years ago, 
though it may have been then still rougher 
and narrower. In those days there was a 
Hebrew city (the second Jericho) down there 
at the nearer edge of the plain, but that, too, 
must of course have been in the hands of the 
Babylonian enemies. The Jordan River is 
flowing southward (toward the right) at the 
foot of those Moab heights; one of its shal- 
lowest parts, where the stream can be forded 
at favorable times of the year, is nearly op- 
posite where you stand. If the exiles crossed 
there, they left their native land at almost 
the same point where their ancestors had en- 
tered long centuries before, under Joshua’s 
leadership. What a wretched end for the 


story of the nation ! 

Imagine the heartsick despair with which 
the one-time prosperous men and women 
and children of Jerusalem may have plodded 
down over this very road and across that very 
plain! They had lived through the long 
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drawn-out terrors of the siege, only to find 
themselves bereft of many of their dearest 

robbed of their , and now 
driven away like animals in a herd, to work 
h wherever and however some for- 
eign master should decide. Such was the 
understood custom of warfare in those times. 
Moreover, it was an era when popular taste 
in jokes was of the cruelest sort. Oriental 

were notoriously fond of trating 
horrid brutalities on those who were at their 
mercy, De aaa ye | if a victim ee a 
person of great consequence, a n their 
opinion, deserved to be conspicu bu- 
miliated. The Babylonian commander in- 
dul, in that sort of some. pleasantry 
with the ex-monarch of Judea and with rep- 
resentatives of some of the nation’s best fam- 


ilies (39 : 6, P: The socially obscure peo- 
ple were on the whole to be the safest during 
me: lonp we months and years that 
st out before them. 
Use a ster entitled, ‘‘ Jordan Val- 
ley and distant Moab, east from old Jericho, 
erusalem road,’’ It is one that was used 
n 1910, 


The Hlustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for ¢€ anecdotal 

tration used, and two 

yen ae ev week. An im AY 
p the acceptance mate’ and the 
Cours Wesen calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


The best illustrations of truth are likely to 
be those that come out of the contributors’ 
personal experience. The preference will be 
given'to such illustrations, when they are 
equally acceptable in point and effectiveness. 


Discharging Himself.— Ze sure your sin 
will find you out(Golden Text), A number 
of years ago I was engaged in cattle-ranch- 
ing on the great western plains. There were 
no fences. The ‘cattle wandered free, the 
ownership of each'being determined by the 
brand, the calves branded with the brand of 
the cows they followed: An' animal passed 
by on the round-up would the following year 


be an unbranded yearling, or ‘‘ maverick.’’ 


By custom these mavericks were branded 
with the brand of the man on whose range 
they were found, One day when riding with 
a newly hired cowboy we came upon a mav- 
erick, We roped and threw it, and pro- 
ceeded to put on the brand. I said to him, 
** It is So-and-So’s brand.’’ He answered, 
**That’s all right, boss; I know my busi- 
ness.’’ In another moment I said, ‘*‘ Hold 
on, you are putting on my brand!’’ ‘‘ That’s 
all right,’’ answered the cowboy; ‘‘I always 
prt on the boss’ brand.’’ ‘*Oh, very well,’’ 
answered. ‘* Now you go to the ranch 
and get your pay. I don’t want you. If 
you will steal for me, you will steal from 
me.’’— Walter S. Reive, Churchill, Ontario. 
From Theodore Roosevelt, in The Outlook. 


How Sin Often ‘‘ Finds Us Out.”— Ze 
sure your sin will find you out (Golden Text). 
Two boys were playing.on a narrow ledge, 
worn smooth in the face of a seaside cliff. 
Some twenty feet benea 

n water lapped against t 
the boys was the miller’s son, He had been 
warned again and again of the peril of the 
= He had been caught and chastised. 

is day a careless step to the edge paid its 


the deep sea- 
rock, .. One of 


penalty and he fell into the. smooth, deep 
water below. Death seemed to be his just 
fate. But his keen cry was heard in the 


near-by mill, and his father ran-out with 
anger on his face. But when he saw his son 
struggling with death the frown became a 
spasm of anguish, and at the risk of his own 
life he plunged in and rescued him. As the 
boy lay in his exhaustion, tended by loving 
care, he knew how far it was true that our 
sins find us out. He understood the Psalm- 
ist’s profoundet word, ‘‘He hath not dealt 
with us after our sins, nor rewarded us after 
our iniquities.’”” He knew that the world 
which seems to be all law, is really all love, 
and that mercy rejoices against judgment. 
— The Rev, Robert E. Brettle. Pavilion, 
N.Y. From“ The Cross in Christian. Ex- 
perience,” by W.M. Clow, B.D. The prize 
Sor this week is awarded to this illustration. 


Sin’s inflammability.— Ze sure your sin 
will find you out (Golden Text). One 
Fourth of July (I will never forget it) I 
dropped a little gasoline on the cellar floor. 
Sometime after that I thought the best way 
to get rid of it would be to set it on fire. I 
put a match to the place where I had spilled 
the liquid and in a flash a space ten feet in 





diameter was ablaze and a disastrous fire 
averted. In my absence the vola- 
how taal of the be tn nd 
w small at the nn a 
spread until, wih oh dae scheming, we are 
not able to keep the ae ety of it within 
ourselves.—David S. Fry. Newport, Pa. 


The Ostrich.—Be sure your sin will find 
you out (Golden Text). No ostrich with 
head hidden in the sand of the desert was 
ever more self-deluded than a base thought 
that hides its head in the sand of silence and 
thinks itself. concealed.— William /. Hart, 
D.D., Utita, N.Y. From The Christian 
Endeavor World. 


An Unsafe Well.— Ze sure your sin will 
find you out (Golden Text). Spurgeon once 
said, ‘* That which lies in the well of your 
thought will come up in the bucket of your 
s h,’’—Alta F. Silsby, Everett, Mass. 


rom The Record of Christian Work, 


Sa Surgery.— Carried away captive 
into Bebion (v. 9). There are certain 
insect ts which devastate whole forests 
and orchards, though they have their home 
in, and obtain their food from, dead timber. 
They soon learn to eat the living wood, 
however, when the dead timber is used up. 
The only hope for the growing trees is to 
keep the dead timber cut out. It was by 
such heroic treatment that God saved the 
tree of his planting. When the nation be- 
came decadent and bred infection and death, 
he sent messengers of judgment who removed 
the dead timber and reduced the nation to a 
remnant,— 7he Rev. Robert B. McCain, 
Wenona, Jil. 


When We Trust God. — Zecause thou 
hast put thy trust in me (v. 18). Afflictions 
often cause us to rejoice when we have put 
our trust in the Lord, and have committed 
our way unreservedly tohim. Dr, Cleland 
B. McAfee, in The Christian Endeavor World, 
speaks of the cheerfulness of one of the older 
ladies of his church who was overtaken sud- 
denly by blindness, He says: She said she 
had a great many reasons for not being blind, 
but ** one of God’s reasons for my being blind 
is better than a thousand of mine for not being 
‘blind.’’— Ferris Jocelyn, Oliverea, N. Y. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
APrayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 


we come to thee in gratitude to-day for the 
bondage of thy love. ‘Thou hast not given us 
over to the dread captivity of loss and exile, 
but thou hast chosen, for our training, to set 
us about with all the tender constraints of a 
love that perceives our needs and provides the 
discipline suited to our instruction. Who are 
we that we should fare so bountifully, when we 
have sinned against thee? Thy wonders never 
cease. Thy patience is beyond understanding. 
We pray thee to forgive our presumption, our 
Spadiogesions our easy accepting of thy great 
gifts as none too for us. Purge us of 
ptide. Arouse us to a realization of what thou 
art doing every day for us, and may we accept 
the glorious bondage of loyalty to our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. In his dear name 
we pray. Amen. 


the Lesson.—In the heart of the 
Smoky Mountains in North Carolina a num- 
ber of men were housed in a heavy log 
structure. The men were there on con- 
struction work for a new railroad. The roof 
of the building was very heavy, so massive 
and weighty, that on the day when you and I 
were studying in our school the lesson of 
the Fall of Samaria that building collapsed 
without warning and slid down the moun- 
tain-side for sixty-five feet, killing four of 
the men within its walls, injuring twelve 
others probably fatally, and hurting more or 
less seriously seventeen others, Not one of 
the occupants escaped uninjured. So runs 
the newspaper account of that dreadful oc- 
currence, These men were convicts, prison- 
ers, with their guards, a colony brought into 
existence by sin. And the newspaper goes 
on to say: ‘* The fact that every convict was 
burdened with ball and chain rendered the 
victims helpless, and is responsible for the 
great number of injured.”’ 

Oh, the bondage of sin! Have you known 
what it means? Just to know that a low 
habit of thought and life has you in its grip 
is to know that bondage. Its ball and chain 
hinder you and gall you. . You are not free 
to move. How chained and hampered were 
the people whom Jeremiah tried to serve! 
How tied down are some of us by sin! The 
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only word for it is —— (write Bondage on 





the beard). a 
BONDAGE 72 Snaist 


WHICH 7? 














Ves, bondage fo sin (write it), We are not 
free to move in ae of Seid testing. 
The whole structure of our lives tumbles in 
upon us, and down we go in the ruin. That 
is bondage to sin. But there is another 
poem inte which we may enter with joy 
—the age ¢o Christ (write it). n 
we are mastered by him, his chains are 
wrought of love and stren and purity, 
poggh genet Es armnubi ns that hold 
us to him in glad nce. There is no 
ruin there, no smothering, shackled slide in 
the cloudy splintered wreck on the far 
mountain-side of outcast existence. Will 


you accept his Bring Savery to-day? You 
can. 77 you? t us pray. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 

‘**O Jesus, Thou art standing.”’ 

** God calling yet! shall I not hear."’ 

‘* Sinners, turn ; why will ye die.’ 

** Depth of mercy ! can there be."’ 

** There's a widenéss in God's mercy.” 

** Just as I am, without one plea.” ” 

‘*T am coming to the cross.’ 

** Out of my bondage, sorrow, and night."’ 
(Ref in th are to the metrical 
Psalm book * Bible Songs.””) 

Psalm 44 : 10-12, (93 : I-3). 
Psalm 74 : 8-12, (152 : 8-12). 
Psalm 79: 1-5, (162 : 1-5). 
Psalm 137.: 1-5, (294 : 1-5). 
Psalm 125 : 1-5, (27% : 1-4). 


% 
Lesson Home-Readings 


(Selected under the auspices ‘of the Sunday-school 
Editorial Association, and ved by the American 
Section of the International Lesson Committee), 


M.—Jer. 39 :-1-18-, Judah ,Carried Captive to 
; Tebstos. J 





.‘T.—Jer...52 :.1-16..... The City and King 
Captured. 
W.—Jer. 52 : 17-23; 2 Kings 25 : 13-17. The 


‘Temple Despoiled. 

T.—2 Kings 25 : 22-26 . Wicked People Left in 
“the Land. - 

F.—Ezek. 12: 1-20 . Ezekiel’s Prediction of the 
King’s Capture. 

S.—Lam. 2: 1-10. The Lord hath Cast Down 
the Beauty of Israel. 

S.—-Lam. 4 : 1-16 . The Horrors of the Siege. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING.— Disobedience to God 
brings punishment ; ‘* Be sure your sin 
will find you out.’ - 

eons! bores God had made this won- 
derful world, he placed Adam and Eve in 
the beautiful garden of Eden, and told them 
it was theirs to care for and enjoy as long as 
they obeyed what God told them. In the 
garden were lovely trees and a river; there 
were birds, cattle and animals for compan- 
ions, God said ‘* You may eat of the fruit of 
every tree, except one; if you eat that you 
shall surely die.’”” God gave them this warn- 
ing because he loved them, and wanted them 
to stay in the garden and be happy. 

One day Eve was tempted to stop by that 
tree, to look at it, -then to pick the fruit and 
eat it; she gave some to Adam and he ate 
too. They had disobeyed God’s warning, 
and disobedience brings punishment. They 
tried to hide among the trees but God knew 
where they were and called tothem. Adam 
tried to make excuses, but God could not let 
them stay, after they had disobeyed his 
warning, so he had tosend themaway. They 
had learned ‘‘ Be sure your sin will find you 
out.” After they left the garden, they had 
to work hard to make a living from the 
ground, After a while they died, as God 
had said. } 

Review. — Long afterward’ God gave a 
beautiful country to a nation of many people 
whom he loved. Many kinds of fruit and 





























LESSON FOR AUG. 27 (Jeremiah 39) 


i 


there. God wanted these people 
in their homes. He promised 
and care for them as long as they 
his laws. _ The laws were written so 
they might know them. ‘Thou shalt 
no other gods before me,’’ ‘* Thou shalt 
make unto thee any graven y” etc, 
warned these le, that if they wor- 
shiped idols like nations round about 
them, he would have tosend them away from 
their land. In one of their scrolls, these 
of Adam and Eve, and 
to leave lt gwen of 

Eden, because disobeyed s laws. 

At first omy lived as God wanted, 
but after a while some of their kings made 
idols of gold, silver, wood, or stone, and 
set them up for the 7 to worship. 
(Drill on Psalm 115 : 4-8.) 

God was so grieved that he sent messen- 
gers like Elijah, Isaiah, and Jeremiah to 
warn them that if they kept on worshiping 
idols he must send them away to other 
lands, to be scattered among strange people, 
to stay until they were ready to do right. 

They made fun of God’s messengers and 
sometimes treated them cruelly. (Review 
Jeremiah in the dungeon, and ask for the 
pictures of the prison which the children 


be 


iff 


R558 


made at home.) 
Lesson Story.—(Ilustrate on blackboard 
or sandboard.) though Jeremiah was in 


prison, all that he'said came true, The sol- 
diers caine back around the city walls, and 
the =e were kept shut. Often people 
heard heavy pounding on the city w 

The soldiers were trying to break them 
down. At first the people inside were 
frightened, but the walls were high and 


strong, and the le got used to the 
poundi It went on for a year and a half, 
till one day a piece of the wall fell down and 


left a hole big enough for the soldiers to 
enter, They began to swarm through, and 
their princes sat near the city gate. They 
sent soldiers to find King Zedekiah, who 
belonged in the city. He hid until night, 
and then, with some officers, hurried through 
the king’s garden, and opened the gate on 
another side. of the city wall and ran away. 
(Show the pietare.) When the soldiers 
‘found it out, they followed, and caught up 
with King -Zedekiah, and took him prisoner. 
Then they carried him to their king, who 
treated him cruelly, put him in chains, and 
took him away to Babylon, never to see his 
beautiful country again. The rest of the 
people who had disobeyed God had to be 
sent away too, 

Other soldiers burned King Zedekiah’s 
house and the peoples’ homes; they broke 
down the walls and carried most of the peo- 
ple far away to a strange land. Only the 
poorest were left to take care of the gardens 
and fields. 

There were two men to whom the soldiers 
were kind, They set Jeremiah free, and let 
him cheose whether he would be taken to 
Babylon or stay with the poor people in 
Jerusalem, He chose to stay. The soldiers 
were kind to the black man who once saved 
Jeremiah’s life by pulling him out of the 
muddy dungeon, 

Jeremiah saw the soldiers break into the 
temple and carry away its precious things. 
He saw the sad procession of people who 
disobeyed God and had to be sent away from 
their land. They had learned that diso- 
bedience brings punishment: ‘* Be sure your 
sin will find you out,’? I want to read to 
you how sad they felt in the strange land. 
(Read impressively Psalm 137 : 1-6.) 

Home Work.—-With your blocks build the 
city wall of Jerusalem, break. it down, and 
make a procession of the people who were 
sent away, and think how sad they were 
because they disobeyed, 

CuicaGo, ILL, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


THE STORM IN JUDAH 


I. The cause of the storm. 
II. The storm approaching. 
III, The storm breaking. 


UN up and close the windows; a 
thunderstorm is coming.’’ Have 
you ever heard your mother say 

this on a summer day? Sensible mothers 

prepare when they see the approaching 
storm, ' 

Judah saw a storm approaching; saw it 
wreck her sister nation, saw it coming slowly 
but surely toward her, but would not repent. 


‘fore we reap what we have sown. 
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as we can only see wind by its effect in pass- 
ing, so in Israel and 1 we can see that 
sin is spreading, by the increase in heathen 
altars. The growth by sin is not always so 
aw however. It develops, sometimes, 

e the destruction caused by the white ant 
in Africa. Frequently buildings there have 
collapsed before it became known that these 
insects had destroyed the heart of the tim- 
bers. Sin may grow silently, and here we 
wrote for an appropriate prayer Psalm 19: 
12 and 14. 

We have seen that the cause of this storm 
was sin, and that sin develops. It developed 
more quickly in one kingdom than in the 
other. All seeds do not require the same 
time for development. We plant seeds in 
spring and some bloom in July while others 
are not matured until October. In which 
nation did the storm break first? How? 
Why? We reviewed details of Israel’s fall. 
Judah, her an not sharing the geneity. 
was likely to feel a false security. Did you 
ever see a cloud that seemed to be station- 
ary, but in reality was moving rapidly? Judah 
did not realize that the storm was really 
moving in her direction. The approach of 
the sin penalty may be very slow, but it is 
likewise very sure. We wrote our second 
heading and under it Galatians 6 : 7. 

The cause of this storm was sin. Its pen- 
alty came silently and slowly. Now we see 
that it also comes naturally as well as surely. 

A minister well known to my girls was 
sent when a boy to plant pumpkin seeds. 
After planting for some time he became tired 
and emptied the remainder under a stone. 
None saw him. He was safe, he thought. 
But one day a peculiar sight attracted the 
attention of the father. Many pumpkin vines 
were strangely creeping from under a stone. 
He investigated. Silently, slowly, surely, 
naturally, the trick had made itself known 
and punishment followed. Judah forgot that 
naturally sin brings its punishment. Here 
we wrote our third topic. 

Who was king of Judah when the storm 
broke? What army came inst him? 
What did they do? (We noted the breach in 
the wall, the attempted escape of king and 
warriors, the destruction of the city, the de- 
portation of the best citizens, and the few who 
were to remain as husbandmen, Where 
were the captives taken? How long was it 
before they returned ? Whose fault was this? 
How could they have been saved? 

We memorized Numbers 32 : 23 and I ex- 
plained how some sins against nature find us 
out. High heels, exposed throats, tight cor- 
sets, ‘find us out,’’ and it may be years be- 
The girl 
who does not get the sore throat immediately 
often finds that an excuse to continue open 
yokes in cold weather, Such girls are for- 
getting that Judah’s storm finally broke and 
crushed her. Are you girls serious enough 
about those sins which grow so gradually? 
Such sins often bring the heaviest penalty of 
sorrow. . 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


For next week read again Jeremiah 39. 
How did Judah pay the penalty of her sin? 

Read Jeremiah 37 : 14-38. Tell what you 
can of Isaiah, 

Read Isaiah 52 : 13 to 53:12, Write the 
verse or verses you like best. 

Read 2 Chronicles 34. Tell of Josiah’s 
devotion, and mention a great discovery in his 
reign. 

Read Jeremiah 36. What happened to 
Jeremiah’s roll? 

Read Jeremiah 37. 

of Jeremiah. 
emorize and write Psalm 34 : 14. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Your Class of Boys 


And One New Plan Every Week 
By Amos R. Wells 


O STRIKE the key-note of the lesson 
have the class repeat in concert the 
Golden Text, ‘* Be sure your sin will 

find you out.’’ Tell the story of the robber 
in India, Jiwan Das, who one day waylaid 
a native Christian and took from him his 
clothes and also his Bible. He gave the 
Bible to his son, who began to read from it 


Tell what you know 





to his father, and chanced these words, 
** Be sure your sin will find you out.’’ The 
robber to read the for himself, 
and he also chanced upon the same words, 


They led him away from his sins, and he be- 
came a most useful Christian, 

Bring out the lesson story with the aid of 
an outline map of Jerusalem and of the coun- 
try as far as Jericho. Fasten this to a board 
and place it before the class, Use red-headed 
pins, or pins bearing red paper pennants, to 
represent the attacking Assyrians. Have a 
boy stick them into the map north of Jeru- 
salem. Use blue-headed pins, or pins bear- 
ing blue pennants, for Zedekiah and his little 
band, and have a boy move them along the 
route of the attempted escape, southward and 
then eastward to Jericho. In a similar way 
use another outline map mening Palestine 
and the country northward to Riblah and 
eastward to Babylon, Place the red pins at 
Riblah for Nebuchadnezzar and his army, 
and bring thither the blue pins. When you 
come to the story of the blinding, dip the 
blue pins into something, perhaps black ink, 
that will ch them to black, to represent 
the darkness that came u them, ‘Then 
transfer the black pins to om 

This Week's Novelty.— Make the state- 
ment that Zedekiah was blind before Nebu- 
chadnezzar put out his eyes, and ask the boys 
how that could be. Explain that the eyes of 
the soul are the most important eyes we have, 
and place before the class the picture of a 
face, mounted on a board, which iis to repre- 
sent Zedekiah before he was blinded physi- 
cally. Give the a each a pin bearing a 
blank pennant, and have him write on his 

nnant the name of some sin that blinded 
Vedekiah’s soul-eyes, After writing, each 
boy will stick his pin into one of the eyes of 
the face on the board, until both eyes are 
full. As each pin is stuck in, the boy will 
call the name of the sin he has written upon 
the pennant: idolatry, disobedience, oppres- 
sion, treachery, cruelty, pride, and soon. If 
there are duplicates, have the boys add to 
their pennants till all these sins are inscribed 
upon them. 

Have one boy read Ezekiel 12 : 10-13, and 
note how it was fulfilled, Another boy will 
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read Jeremiah 32: £}: and state how that 
prophecy also was fulfilled, though the two 
pears seemed inconsistent. 

When you come to the chains upon Zede- 
kiah, show by placing actual chains upon 
one of the boys, fastening both his feet and 
his hands, how burdensome they must have 
been, and how difficult it was to walk that 
long distance in them, Use ropes in default 
of the chains, 

Appoint in advance one boy to tell what 
became of Jeremiah, using the last of our 
chapter and the Bible dictionary. Detail 
another boy to make a list on a on sheet 
of r, in big letters, of the different sets 
of exiles that the Assyrians carried away, and 
the total number, using Jeremiah 52 : 28-30; 
2 Kings 24: 14. 

Our home-study slips asked what was the 
great sin of Judah, The boys will doubtless 
say idolatry. Lay on your table a map of the 
United States, and place on different parts of 
it a number of blocks, stating that they repre- ° 
sent the pedestals of the idols we set up in 
our own beloved country. As the boys name 
each, place a chess-man upon one of the 
pedestals, They will be named gold, power, 
ease, pleasure, pride, and so on, Ask the 
boys how these come to be sins of the nation : 
only as they are the sins of individual mem- 
bers of the nation. Have the class repeat 
the Golden Text once more. How will these 
sins ‘‘ find us out’’?? What will be our pun- 
ishment if we do not repent? The loss of 
wealth and power and ease and pleasure and 

ride. But how can we overthrow these 
idols, in our own lives and the nation? By 
pavers by the Bible; by the church and 
sunday-school ; by unselfish living. As each 
these is named, have a boy knock over one 
of the ‘* idols.”’ 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


What good rulers have we studied about 
in these last nine lessons? What bad rulers 
have we studied about? What have you 
learned from these good rulers ?) What have 
you learned from the bad rulers?) _What two 
prophets have we studied about? What Jes- 
son have you learned from each of them ? 


Bosron. 





| The Adult Bible Class—sy President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 





The Destruction of Jerusalem and Transfer of the Bulk of the Representative § 
Hebrews to ‘Babylonia (2 Kings 25 : 1-21; 2 Chron. 36: ' 
17-21; Jeremiah 39-43 passim). 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION, 


EDEKIAH occupied the throne of 
Judah only by permission of Nebuchad- 
rezzar and upon his sufferance. Whether 

he realized this or not, Jeremiah knew per- 
fectly well that revolt against the Babylonians 
meant the destruction of Jerusalem, and con- 
sistently labored to the last in favor of obe- 
dience and later of submission. 

When in 588 Hophra ascended the throne 
of Egypt, he began to interfere in Palestinian 
politics. Zedekiah was persuaded to make 
a coalition with him (Ezek. 17 : 15) and to 
refuse tribute to his Babylonian overlord. 
Nebtichadrezzar acted with great prompt- 
ness, for in January, ‘588-587 B.C., a Baby- 
lonian army began the siege of Jerusalem, 
The leaders of Judah, however, did not lose 
heart. Their walis were strong and well- 
defended. Nebuchadrezzar ‘‘ built forts 
against it round about’’ (2 Kings 25: 1). 
Egypt, this time, really intended to help and 
moved northward with an army, which 
caused the Babylonian army to leave Jerusa- 
lem and advance to meet it. Hophra’s army 
was quickly defeated and the steady siege 
resumed. 

For more than a year it lasted, Famine 
and pestilence set in among the defenders. 
An eye-witness has described some of the 
agony and wretchedness of the period in 
vivid fashion in Lamentations 2and4. There 
is heartsickness and despondency in them. 
Note especially in regard to the conditions 
brought about by the lengthy siege (Lam. 2: 
II, 12, 19; 4:4, 5, 7-10). 

At last in July, 586, a breach was made in 
the city wall by the besiegers. This was on 
the north, so theking and his guards (2 Kings 
25 : 4) tried to flee by the gate in the south- 
eastern corner of Jerusalem through the 
royal gardens toward the Jordan. They made 
a r choice, _ Had they fled to the deserts 
of southern Judah they. might for a time at 





least have hidden away. But the Babylonian 
charioteers followed swiftly down the defiles 
and caught the fugitives near Jericho, They 
were taken to Riblah (v. 6), where the hor- 
rors of a Babylonian punishment intended to 
be exemplary were inflicted upon the hapless 
king. 

Notice then the thorough way in which the 
city was dismantled and its walls made into 
ruins (2 Kings 25 : 8-10). The king’s officer 
carried out his master’s commands to the let- 
ter. Jerusalem was plundered, burned, and 
reduced toruins, All treasures that remained 
and all of the costly temple furniture were 
carried away to Babylon. The temple, the 
palace, and doubtless every other buildin 
which was at all conspicuous were burn 
with fire or dismantled, 

The population of the city and country was 
also disposed of in final fashion, The whole 
fighting force was taken away, of course, and 
those who were property owners and skilled 
workmen with their families. It was the 
fixed Babylonian policy to aim to cripple a 
conquered land politically and socially by 
deporting all who could act as leaders or be 
expected to be dangerous in any way. How 
many were thus taken away from Judah in 
the two deportations of 597 and 586 cannot 
be closely estimated. George Adam Smith 
estimates the total number, including fam- 
ilies, from 70,000 to 100,000. 

He also estimates the probable total popu- 
lation of Judah at 250,000 souls. Hence, 
more than half of the original inhabitants 
were left in the land. But, as the Bible in- 
dicates, these were mere peasantry from 
whom every man of energy and resource had 
been sifted, unorganized, without a center, 
depressed, uneducated, and an easy prey to 
the heathenism by which they were sur- 
rounded. The Bible takes practically no 
notice of them. As Dr. Smith remarks, 
‘* They were a negligible quantity in-the re- 
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ligious future of Israel ; without initiative 
any influence except that of a dead w 
upon the efforts of the rebuilders of the 
tion, when these at last returned from 
lonia.”’ 

From the narrative of io 40-44 it 
evident that quite a number of Israelites 
into and that Jeremiah accompanied 
them. Pe he died in that foreign land. 
At least about 584 B. C., after at least a half 
century of active influence Jeremiah ar 
pears as a recorded factor in the life of the 
nation. 

The real center of interest lies in Babylo~ 
nia. The people gathered there were, on the 
whole, the mtative Israel. In them 
lay the hope of the future. We turn to their 
history, for it was the only record worth fol- 
lowing or 

Jerusalem was at last overthrown. God 
had carried out his prophetic threats, had 
‘accomplished [Lam. 4: 11] his wrath.’’ 
The situation could not be worse. The na- 
tion was down to bed-rock. But its passing 
was to make way for a better Jerusalem, the 
ideal city of God, constructed upon the founda- 
tion of real faith, Terrible had been the de- 
struction of the beloved city ; instructive was 
the ‘‘resurrection of the ideal city in the 
hearts of the exiles.” 

The Responsibility for the Last Siege. In 
view of the facts stated in 2 Kings and in 
jocanee who was really the cause of the 

nal advance upon Jerusalem ? 

its Terrors. Wow long did it continue? 
What brought it at last to an end? 

The Fate of Zedekiah. Was Nebuchad- 
rezzar unduly severe, according to the stand- 
ards of that day? 

The Disposal of the City and People. What 
was done with each? What proportion of 
the le got to Babylonia? 

e New Jerusalem. For what sort of a 
Jerusalem did this catastrophe prepare ? 


Books THAT May BE USED. 


George Adam Smith’s ‘* Jerusalem ’’ (vol, 
ii, pp. 259-284) is especially helpful in mak- 
ing clear the distress of the siege and the 
constructive significance of the destruction, 
Kent’s ‘*Kings and Prophets’ (pp. 293- 
307) reviews thoughtfully the same set of 
’ facts, dwelling more upon Jeremiah and his 
message. e closing chapters of Farrar's 
**Second Kings’’ discuss the fall of Jerusa- 
lem ‘and the tragic fate of Gedaliah. The 
articles ‘‘ Jerusalem,’’ ‘*Zechariah,’’ ‘*Ged- 
aliah,’” and** Jeremiah,’ in“the Bible” Dic: 
tionaries, will be worth reading. For the 
viewpoint of Nebuchadrezzar see Rogers’ 
** History’of Babylonia and Assyria ’’ (vol. ii, 
Ppp. 316-336). 

DaiLy Home WorK ON THE NEXT LESSON. 


5 


Ee 


The lesson for September 3 is a review, 


Monday.—Read 2 Kings 21 : 1-9, 16-18, 
the reign of Manasseh. Add 2 Chronicles 
33 : 10-17, which adds other details. 

Tuesday.—Read Nahum 2 : 8 to 3 : 10, 
the prediction at the time of Ashurbanipal’s 
death of the Hee downfall of seemingly 
all-powerful Nineveh. 

Wednesday.—Read 2 Kings 22 : 1-20, the 
story of the discovery in the temple of the 
forgotten but pe sth gen Book of the Law. 

. .—Read 2 Kings 23: 1-30 re- 
counting Josiah’s formal covenant and great 
reform movement and hapless death. 

Friday.— Read Zephaniah 1 : 1-18 ; 3 : 1- 
13, the prophet of reform, who consulted 
with Josiah. 

Saturday.—Read 2 Kings 23 : 31 to 25: 
Ae reigns of the last four kings of Judah. 

hich was the worst of — ? 

Sunday.—Read Jeremiah 30, 31 passim, 
to get the attitude of the deepen "es the 
future, the outcome of all his work. 


THE Next Lesson OUTLINED FoR StupDy. 
[The references in parentheses are to articles 
in next week's issue of the ‘limes.] 

1. The Period. (1) How many years be- 

tween the downfall of Samaria and that of 
erusalem? (2) Why could Isaiah declare 
sor a inviolable and Jeremiah declare 
the exact reverse? 

2. The Personalities. (3) Follow the careers 
of Jeremiah, Zephaniah, Manasseh, Josiah, 
Jehoiakim, and Zedekiah. What others 
should be included? (Sanders, 3 to end; 
Beecher, 3-8; Ridgway, 3-8.) 

3. The Reasons for the Sudden End. (4) 
What brought about Jerusalem’s destruction ? 
(Beecher, 9; Ridgway, 9.) 

4. The Religions Value of these Experi- 
ences, (5) Name them. 
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Poliy’s Guests 
By Pauline Frances Camp 
b eggmi nah anc agarag aemaree? 
e, 


In an unceremonious way ; 
Sli right into bed with Polly, 
d said they had come to stay. 


Of course, we treated them kindly ; 
With visitors, that’s our rule ; 

We amused them and told them stories, 
And Polly stayed home from school. 


But oh, we were when they left us! 
It sounds im , I know; 

But all in the house felt thankful 
To see those visitors go. 


Here is a picture of Polly 
When they had gone elsewhere. 
Turn it about, and you'll see how 
She looked while the guests were there. 


“ sduwow UL» pue 40d 
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Mao Fa’'s Eighth Command 
By Paul Patton Faris 


T WAS waking-up time in Mao Fa’s home 
in China. he eight-year-old boy had 
himself seen the dawn peering through 

the cracks above the door, but he hoped his 
mother was still asleep, Then in a minute 
came het sharp voice : 

‘*Mao Fa! Get up. Time to turn the 
mill,’’ 

He knew what that meant—tramping in a 
circle round and round, grinding the wheat 
for the day’s bread, while his. head grew 
dizzy and his back fairly ached. He re- 
belled at the thought; he had turned that 
mill every morning for many moons, and he 
was tired, tired, 

Without a word he climbed from the brick 
bed, saw that his mother’s back was turned, 
and dashed out the low door. 

** Mao Fa, Mao Fa!’’ he heard her call 
behind him, but he sped on, down the alley- 
way to the corner where it joined the Great 
Street. There he stopped in wonder. Across 
the narrow street were hung countless strin 
of paper prayers, bamboo twigs, and strangely 
inscribed cards. 

**He hailed another boy: ‘* Bao Shan! 
What is this?” 

The other looked at him for a moment in 
disgust, then replied shortly: ‘‘ Where’ve 
you been? Didn’t you hear the priests 
praying for rain last night? We’re all pray- 
ing for rain ; that’s why those prayers are 
hanging up there.”’ 

Sure enough ; the priests’ tom-tom had 
kept him awake last night for quite a while. 
Mao Fa remembered also that his father had 
said the day before that only an early rain- 
fall could save his wheat crop from drying 
up. And he knew that when your wheat 
crop is ruined your children get very hungry 
every day. 

He went on, out through the big gate in 
the town wall, and in a moment was squat- 
ting on the edge of a dirty pond making mud 
pies. 


There he sat for many minutes, hard at 


work, and wondering what he should do 
when he went- home to breakfast after a 
while to avoid a severe beating for running 





by her side, something white. 
nothing ; he waited until she was quite a 
ahead, then ran to the object and 


= it up. He had never seen its like 
. Pure white cloth, only a few inches 
square—‘‘ it must be a handkerchief,’ he 
t t. 

Nothing of this kind was owned in Mao 


Fa’s family, though he had seen his uncle’s 
handkerchief. ut that was very much 
larger than this, and usually looked almost 


black. Indeed, he had never seen or heard 

of a handkerchief by — and pos fine as this 

one just pg esus-Church lady. 
en he had a ha Dereon Mao Fa 

decided that this beautifal handkerchief, so 

clean and white, he would take home and 

give to his mother. And then—there would 

no beating at all for Mao Fa! - 

Up the street he ran intent on his purpose, 
but stopped short when he heard some sing- 
ing in a vacant shop at one side, a 
different from anything he had ever 
before. He listened a moment, and heard 
the words of ** Jesus Loves Me’”’ : 


** Jesus, Saviour, loves me, 
esus, Saviour, loves me, 
esus, Saviour, loves me— 
There's a Bible tells me so."’ 


Wonderingly, Mao Fa went in the door, 
and there, still in wonder, he saw the owner 
of the white handkerchief. He stood staring 
at her again while she was speaking to the 
few women and children in the room. It 
was a strange thing that she was talking 
about. 

‘*We have Ten Commands,’’ he heard 
her say, and her voice was very sweet. He 
began to feel a little sorry that it was er 
handkerchief that he intended giving to his 
mother. ‘* The First Command,’ the voice 
went on, ‘is, ‘Except me, Jehovah, you 
may have no God,’”’ 

** Ai!’ laughed Mao Fs to himself. ‘*We 
have many gods. 1 saw them this morning 
in the temple yard.’”’ His thoughts wan- 
dered again to his mother, the beating, and 
the new white handkerchief pressed tightly 
in his dirty hand. Once more he felt a little 
sad about that handkerchief; perhaps the 
foreign lady of the sweet voice might want it. 

Clouds were gathering in the sky without, 
and the room was getting dark, but again he 
heard her voice: ‘‘ The Fifth Command is, 
* You must honor your parents.’ ’’ 

‘¢ Exactly,’ was the boy’s thought. ‘* That 
is what every one says, even in my own 
home. Won’t I eat bitterness when I get 
home if I don’t give mother this pretty hand- 
kerchief?’’ 

He looked at the lady once more, and at 
once wished that he had not done so, for 
she was saying, ‘‘ The Eighth Command is, 
* You must not steal/’’’ Mao Fa jumped, 
for she seemed to be talking directly at him; 
she must have known his thoughts ! 

Tn alarm he started to run’from the house, 
but at that instant there came from the skya 
terrific noise. He stumbled on the door-sill 
and fell to the brick floor, terrified beyond 
all expression and shrieking at the top of his 
voice. Instantly he was up again, however. 
Over to the wondering missionary he ran, 


and in fear and remorse thrust the now dirty |, 


handkerchief into her hand. 

‘* This pretty handkerchief—it’s yours, it’s 
yours !’’ he gasped ; and before she could 
recover from her surprise he was gone, and 
far on his way home, sobbing with dread at 
every bound, but now with no sin in his 
heart. 

There was no beating for Mao Fa that 
morning. Before he reached home the rain, 
but now heralded by the thunder peal that 
had so frightened him, was coming down in 
torrents, and the whole family was rejoicing. 
Even his mother, as she gave him his share 
of breakfast, fried bread and onion-top, had 
nothing to say but ‘* The rain is good; our 
wheat is saved.’’ 

Mao Fa munched his breakfast in much 
content. He hoped that. the Jesus-Church 
lady had not got wet going home. 

I-cHow-FU, CHINA, 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is 
weekly at the following rates, for old or 
new su bers, ‘These rates include postage: 
Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. rate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
One copy, or number of 
$1.00 susles tole thtin Se, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 
To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 


One free addi- 
Free Copies jjonai will becliowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


Tue SuNpDAyY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











If any one .should ask 
you, “What good NEW 
plans can we try to quicken 
the social life of our 
church?” would you know? 


You COULD know, eas- 
ily, some five hundred ways, 
all of them good, many of 


them very new. 


They are told in a clev- 
erly illustrated book of 358 
pages which will be sent to 
‘you ON APPROVAL, if 
you will ask for it. 


Just say on a postal card, 
“T should like to see, on ap- 
proval, the book that tells 
of some five hundred ways 
of helping our church,”— 
adding your full address. 


If you do not care to 
keep the book, return it, 
paying only the return post- 
age, 12 cents. 

The book is yours for 
$1.00. 


Will you examine it ? 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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WOODROW 
WILSON 


He has 


is doing things in New Jersey. 
Do you know his 


done much before. 


little ook, 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE 
AND THE CHURCH 


Get it. Read it. Give copies away. 
It will help your young people to do 
things for the church, and the church to 
work for them. 

Attractively bound in leather, 50 cents 
Paper, - ~ - - lWecents 
THE SUNDAY SCHOGI. TIMES Co, 
103r Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 






































_ LESSON FOR AUG. 27 (Jeremiah 39) 





Bible Study: Why? 


TEN REASONS 
| POR 
BIBLE STUDY 


By 
Clayton S. Cooper 
Secretary for Bible Siudy, Student 
Department, International Com- 
mittee of Young Men’s Christian 





Mr. Cooper’s rich experi- 
ence in promoting Bible study 
among the students of Amer- 
ica and the Orient has given — 
him the knowledge of the 
facts and methods of prac- 
tical Bible study that few 


men have. In this pamphlet 
he shares with you this 
knowledge, and gives ten 


convincing reasons why there 
should be systematic study- 
ing of the Bible. 

With an Attractive Cover 


Single Copiés, 10 Cents ; 
$1.00 a Dozen 
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If they are at all slow to join 


The 
Pocket 
Testament 
League 


You can help them 





How to Start it 
How to Keep it Going 
In Your Sunday-School 
or Church 





A pamphlet which solves for 
you some of tlie problems 
met with while endeavoring 
to get others interested in it. 


Perhaps you have exper- 
ienced some difficulty, If so, 
the pamphlet will help you. 


With attractive cover. 
Price, 10 cents each 
$1.00 a dozen, postpaid 


Tue Sunpay ScHoot Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











- doubtful-value. 


ONTARIO, —How can I maintain the interest 
in a Boys’ Missionary Seciety ?—L. M. 
Bae Cet aonnenk 5 dee ave yon. © Sr yon 


book entitled * 
” 

cents. This book is re- 

boys em methods for just such a band of 

in that kind of work, and you 

will find it exceedingly helpful. 


A teacher in my school has a class of about 
She is not , and her voice 


. She is un to teach so many. 
The class falls naturally into two divisions about 
equal in size. When I talk of making the divi- 
sion, however, the girls say that they will leave 
the school. What shall I do? 

Your course is perfectly plain. The part 
of the class that retains the old teacher will 
not leave the school. She cannot go on and 
teach them all under present conditions, and 
if she stops teaching entirely, you may lose 
more than half of the ai that you would 
lose if you divided the class. Furthermore, 
any scholars who threaten to leave the school, 
for such a reason as that, ought to be ashamed 
of themselves and no doubt will, and will re- 
turn when you get a good teacher for the 
other part of the class. I would be sure, 
however, to have that teacher before the di- 
vision is made. Get on the good side of one 
or two of the girls in the disappointed division 
of the class and appeal to their womanliness 
to stand by, under the circumstances, I think 
you will have no trouble. 


is not 





WATERFORD, CONN.—Is it wise to make a 
sum the lesson from the platform at 
the close of the Sunday-school ? 

Is it generally considered that the organiza- 
tion of Sunday-schoo!l classes is the better 
and more effective method in Sunday-school 
work, and does it solve the problem of 
discipline ? 

The summing up of a lesson from the 

latform can only be done where the Uni- 
Siem Lesson’ is used, and even. then it is of 
Ifthe summing up is of the 
nature of a review, going over the facts in 
the lesson, I would not use it atall, Itisa 
good plan, however, to give an apt illustra- 
tion with or without a blackboard that will 
fix some main truth taught in the lesson that 
day. Of course, where the Graded Lessons 
are used, it is impossible to do anything of 
that sort, as no two departments or grades 
would be using the same lesson. 

By all means, older classes should or- 
ganize. Organization places responsibility 
upon the class, causes it to grow if properly 
managed, and accomplishes.a great deal 
more than can be accomplished in any other 
way. The matter of discipiine should not 
enter in to any great extent, for the reason 
that this problem usually appears in the 
younger classes, and it is doubtful if they 
should be organized at all. The classes 
which are old enough to be organized are 
old enough to. behave, and the matter of 
discipline should not figure very much, 





MICHIGAN.—I have a mixed class of twenty- 
sight, ranging from ten to fifteen years of age. 

ave had some of them nearly five years. 
Will you please answer the following questions : 

1. Are there too many members to the class? 
(I like large classes. ) 

2, Ought the class to be divided—the boys 
in one section and the girls in another ? 

3- Do you think there is too great a differ- 
ence in the ages? 

4. Am I, a woman, able to help the boys at 


this age? 

5. Should the class be organized in some 
social way ?—M. G. 

1. Your class is not too large if it were 
properly made up, but made up as it is, it is 
far too large. 

2, 3. Boys and girls should, by all means, 
be separated during these ages, and the 
pupils that are over twelve should not be 
classified with those under twelve, if you are 
expecting the best results. The method of 
teaching is entirely different, and the prob- 
lems of life are different. 

4. There is no doubt about your being 
able to help the scholars. Nevertheless, 
other things being equal, it is better for boys 
of the teen age—at least up to the age of 
seventeen and eighteen, to be in charge of a 
man teacher. 





5. Organized as your class is, I should not 








have a social club or organization 


are of the rs 
not naturally mingle together in a social way. 


I were you, I should seek to have the 
class divided, and take the girls yourself, and 
try to make that class grow to twenty-eight.. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—I have been appointed 
one of ch committee to 


supplement 
sons in four grades of our Sunday-school. Our 
idea is that each scholar shail be expected to 
complete a prescribed course in his department 
before he is promoted to next higher grade. 
Can you tell me of some book with courses 


suitable for nners, Primary, Junior, and 
Intermediate artments that will . furnish 


neawendas that Med not os 008 wei ty, 7? 
w! compact, the essen‘ 

do not know of a that would meet this 
need, will you Suggest some essential questions 
that a sch in these four genes should mas- 
ter before advancing higher ?—J, W, S. 

If you are using the Graded Lessons in 
your school, they are supposed to cover the 
requirements so far as supplemental work is 
concerned. If you are not using the Graded 
Lessons, you will find that your publishi 
house at Philadelphia publishes a spec 
series for the of the scholars you name. 
One series of Supplemental Lessons that is 
receiving great favor is that used by the 
Nova Scotia Sunday School Association. By 
addressing their office at 20 Queen Buildings, 
Halifax, you may receive a sample copy of 
the booklet free. 


yet 





NEw YORK—There has been considerable 
discussion among our teachers and officers as 
to the and demerits of certain les- 
sons, and about the 15th of June we expect to 
have a meeting to determine what system of 
lessons we shall use next season. e shall 
probably have under consideration the Inter- 
national, the Blakeslee, and the Keystone— 
and I feel that it is of vital importance that we 
should have the matter settled permanently if 
possible. If you can find the time to write me 
on this wees I shall appreciate it very much 
if you would let me know which you consider 
the best of these three, or any others you can 
suggest, and also what you think are the prin- 
cipal reasons for using the one you select, and: 
the principal objections to the others: 

Our school has abou} 150 members enrolled, 
nearly all under seventeen years of age, with 
an average attendance of about 110. We have 
a separate room for the Primary Department,— 
the rest of the classes meeting in the main audi- 
torium,—and are cramped in our present quar- 
ters, but expect within a year to have our new 
church and Sunday-school room completed, 
when we will have separate rooms for all the 
older classes, with seating capacity of about 
4oo.—H, J. M. 

It is impossible in the space allowed to 
this department adequately to treat all the 
various systems of lessons referred to, The 
International Lesson Committee prepares 
two courses of lessons: first, the Uniform, 
which is the course that has been in use for 
so many years, and in which all the depart- 
ments of the school are supposed to study 
the samé lesson. The International Graded 
Lessons, provide ‘a different lesson for each 
year, beginning at the age of four, and clos- 
ing at the age of nineteen, with one lesson 
for all above that age, making seventeen dif- 
ferent lessons, which are to be in use at the 
same time. Not all of these Graded Les- 
sons are as yet prepared, but they are being 
prepared very rapidly. Many schools use 
the Graded Lessons for the children’s de- 
partments, especially those which have sep- 
arate roonis, and then use the Uniform Les- 
son for the older departments, or those who 
must meet in one room, ‘The reasons for 
this division are apparent, for the Graded 
Lessons cannot be used to the best advantage 
without seporate rooms for those studying 
the different lessons. However, it is done, 
and often well done. 

Your reference to the ‘‘ Keystone Les- 
sons ’’ indicates that you do not fully under- 
stand the various courses of lessons in use, 
for the Keystone Lesson is simply the name 
given by the American Baptist Publication 
Society to their treatment of the International 
Graded Lessons ; consequently, the Keystone 
Lessons are International Lessons, 

My suggestion to you would be to use the 
Graded Lessons, especially for those depart- 
ments which are provided with separate 
rooms, and use the Uniform series for those 
who are obliged to meet in one room, Nev- 
ertheless, many schools are using the Graded 
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Lessons even where they have not the con- 


| veniences of separate rooms. 


pongeienn ry Si am a teacher of a class of 


I have 
class, 


one. | 
down-town as. as help at home, so you see 
my time is taken up, bit I do want to hold my 
ag Could I do anything glove a social line 
to keep them together ?—A, 

More study will hel 
be study of the boys ehosives. It is much 
easier to study lesson and come to un- 
derstand it than it is to study your boys and 
come to understand them, 

The lesson can never be interesting or 
helpful to the boys until have come to 
understand them. If any of the boys use 
the lesson hour simply as a time for fun, * ne 
are not getting hold of them in as practical 
and thorough a way as 

est that you study the lesson with the 
ndividual vend of your class in mind, en- 
deavoring in the teaching to adapt your 
lesson in such a way as to catch and hold 
the attention of your restless scholars. It is. 
an unalterable law that we give attention to 
the thing most interesting about us. ‘The 
fire-engine passing the building will take 
away the attention from the most eloquent 
Fay ee There is only one way to secure 

e attention of your class, and that is to 
make the lesson more interesting and more 
vital to the scholars than anything else at 
that time. 

It may be that your boys have come to the 
age where they need a different style of 
teaching. It is sometimes an advantage to 
them at this age to pass into the hands of 
another teacher. They are no longer chil- 
dren, but are now boys, and need possibly 
a more vigorous presentation of the lesson. 
I would not recommend that you give up 
the'class just because you are a woman, for 
many women make the best teachers of our 
boys’ classés. Other, things being equal, 
however, it is better for boys in their teens 
to have a man teacher, 


you—especially if it 


ou should. I sug- 
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Stronger than Meat 
A Judge's Opinion of Grape-Nuts 


A gentleman who has acquired a ju- 
dicial turn of mind from experience on 
the bench out in the Sunflower State 
writes a carefully considered opinion as 
to the value of Grape-Nuts as. food. 
He says : j 

‘*For the past five years Grape-Nuts 
has been a prominent feature in our 
bill of fare. 

‘*The crisp food with the delicious, 
nutty flavor has become an indispens- 
— necessity in my family’s everyday 
ife. 

‘*It has proved to be most healthful 
and beneficial, and has enabled us to 
practically abolish pastry and pies from 
our table, for the children prefer Grape- 
Nuts and do not crave rich and unwhole- 
some food. 

‘*Grape-Nuts keeps us all in perfect 
physical condition—as a preventive of 
disease it is heyond value. I have been 
particularly impressed by the beneficial) 
effects of Grape-Nuts when used by 
ladies who are troubled with face blem- 
ishes, skin eruptions, etc. It clears up 
the complexion wonderfully. 

“As to its nutritive goesees, my ex- 

rience is that one small dish of Grape- 

uts is superior to a pound of meat for 
breakfast, which is an important consid- 
eration for anyone. It satisfies the appe- 
tite and strengthens the power of resist- 
ing fatigue, while its use involves none 
of the disagreeable consequences that 
sometimes follow a meat breakfast.’’ 
ss given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’sa reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, August 27, 1911. 


A Missionary Journey around the World, 
VIII. Missions in Persia and Turkey 
(Acts 4: 13-31) 








or in 
big bills coming in constantly, ail 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 


frequent attendance, and 
she 


her. If, on the contrary, she wants 


health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


APOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Odty. Established 1827. 


Main Ofice ant Works FASZ88, Age. 
Hook-Hastings Co.” 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Louisville, Dallas 


Reinvest Your’ pvigenos 


N.Y. RealEstate Bonds 


COMBINING { '°OS SATEnEsT 


New York Bealty Owners 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 
Write for Booklet S. S. 
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INTEREST 


| iliaries. to the clu 


} and other rudimentary branches. Not only 
‘|'did these various attractions practically ter- 
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in ted farms and 
h Central Texas, 20 
They are no trouble 
all respoasibility and 
collect interest @ nd remit in New 

‘ork Exchange © . Write for list, in- 
formation and : f > 
a1a-13 Fort Worth > Lexas, 
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Don’t Smoke 
Cigarets 


A bunch of. letters written 
by boys who give their 
reasons : 


Why We Stopped Smoking 
Why We Never Smoked 


Single copies, 5 cents; 50 cents 

a m; $4.00 a hundred. 
These prices include 

Tue Sunpay ScHoo. Times. Co. 

r0o3t Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Growth of false religion (2 Kings 


17 324-34). 
TuEs.—Blight of error (Isa. 9 : 16-21 
WED.—The fruit test (Matt. 7 : 15-20). 
THUR.—The coming of light (Acts 26 : 16- 
20 


). 
Fri.—A prayer for the East ( . I: 17-23). 
Sat. The victory (Phil. 2 Sco , 











Tell of the democratic movement in these 
lands. - 

What part have schools in national regen- 
eration ? 

What responsibility have we to help? 


HE chief work in the Turkish Empire is 
done by the American Congregational 
ists. last annual report of this 

mee is _ of incidents = oe o0e: se te 

e use of pastors in preaching about missions 
in Turkey and of young people in studying 
about them. 

In July 1908, constitutional government 
was med in Turkey. 

** The lifting of the censorship and of the 
restrictions on ‘nissionary touring and col- 
portage in European Turkey is a cause for 
profoundest gratitude. It is too early yet to 
speak with confidence about the constitutional 
government, The first furor of the people 
over their aewly granted liberty was detri- 
mental to spiritual work among them. The 
constitutional clubs, wherever organized, 
have been holding their meetings on Sundays. 
For a time in some places courses of ar 
lectures on political and economic subjects on 
Sunday forenoons were given at -about the 
time for preaching services, Womer’s aux- 

were ofganized end their 
meetings held Sunday ; =: 


te eat 


in 
and writing 
minate the attendance of outsiders at the 
mission services, but they were also a sore 
temptation to the evangelical Christians to 
euptect divine worship, But now the Sun- 
day lectures, club meetings, secular Sunday- 
schools, etc,, seem to be neglected and dying. 
Meanwhile the old, old story is re-asserting 
its attractive power. The tide is turning. 
Congregations are increasing and there is 
greater apparent interest in spiritual things 
than has been the case for ‘years in Mace- 
donia,’’ 
% 


Two members of the Constantinople station 
have passed the fiftieth milestone of their 
missionary service. ‘‘ Ina retrospect of these 
fifty years these veterans note three important 
changes in the conduct of the work: 1. The 
establishment of high schools and colleges ; 
2. The opening of hospitals and dispensaries ; 
3. The phenomenal increase in the number of 
women missionaries.”’ 

In parts of Turkey and Persia the tide of 
emigration greatly weakens the churches. 

‘*A thousand Armenians have left Sivas 
for foréign parts this year, going anywhere 
where dace is a promise of a living and 
safety, The political excitement has drawn 
off from the church and Sunday-school at- 
tendance, while the financial stress has af- 
fected the ability of the people to pay, low- 
ering the native contributions and the num- 
ber of pupils in the schools. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Tocat has 
sent out a young preacher to give his whole 
time to personal religious work at the wages 
of a common laborer, seventeen and a half 
cents per day.” 

Tocat is where Henry Martyn died. 

The Adana Station passed in 1909 through 
a baptism of fire and blood and was found 
faithful. One American missionary was 
slain, twenty-one native pastors and preach- 
ers became martyrs for Christ’s sake, while 
scores and hundreds of Christian adherents 
were ruthlessly slaughtered and the flames 
consumed their homes and household pos- 
sessions, The 14th of April, 1909, will be 














memorable as long as this generation lasts 


Seager | oanteyen. Rall Yekob ws one 
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gone!’ said the d 
*Gone.to the Christians,’ replied the 
gist. ‘How do know?’ asked the 
cer, ‘ Because she doesn’t say namaz (Mos- 
Jem prayers) any more, and she reads the 
Engil (gospel) all the time, and she sa: 
the Christian religion is th 

world,’ said the d 
and behavior better or worse than they were 
before this year in school ?’ asked the school 
officer, ‘Better,’ said the father; * but my 
heart burns for her.’ ‘My heart burns for 
you,’ said the Christian ; ‘since r daugh- 
ter is better for the change, I advise you to 
eet Bible and search out the way for your- 
se By ” 

And Miss Beaber writes of the girls’ school 
in Tabriz: : 

**The political een in Persia has 
opened the door wide or the admission of 
Muhammadan girls to our Christian schools, 
Twenty-two Muhammadan girls paying to 
eat the ‘‘unclean”’ bread of Christians’ in 
order to gain an education which they very 
fully realize may be the means of turning 
them from Muhammadanism to Christianity, 
proves beyond all doubt that our Moslem 
Department is no fantastic project.”’ 


5 
And notable native workers } 


these! 
He was an evangelist to. Muhammadans. 

‘*A’ man combining great zeal, fearless- 
ness, and willingness to undergo hardships, 
with most attractive, winning qualities, tact 
and humor, apt illustration, ready wit. He 
adapted himself to the ways of those whom 
he sought to reach. With his head quite 
bald on top and long locks hanging, Moslem 
fashion, below his Slack Persian cap, and 
with flowing coat and tunic, he looked quite 
like a Muhammadan doctor. 

**Rabi Yakob was ready to learn from 
any one, Noticing what a wide hearing the 
wandering Dervishes gain as they narrate in 
a sing-song tone long poems abont the 
imams and Persian heroes, he com 
many similar poems telling the life of Christ 
and the apostles and explaining the way of 
salvation, He found these were listened to 
with great interest the common people, 
and had Dervishes ask to learn them 
from him. Alas! I fear they have not been 
nse woe Asked once what he did when 

e found the crowd growing angry and 
threatening under the truth, he replied that 
he usually told some Old Testament story, 
David and Goliath, or Daniel in the lions’ 
den, would interest and quiet the crowd and 
disarm anger. 

‘* He died in harness.’ A few hours before 
his death, when he could no longer speak 
much, he pointed upwards, smiling, eg 
** Heaven, heaven. I am ready. “= 
ready.”’ God grant that many more suc 
earnest and able workers may raised up 
to about from village to village in Azer- 
baijan, following in his steps as he followed 
Christ !”’ } 

% 
Never did the church have greater oppor- 
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for observing Ratiy Day is obvious, 

snl Shard ‘doe Y bails 

closed. ‘The forces must be recalled. 
The Preliminaries 


include the choice of a program. 
We offer two sparkling services com- 


lete for RALLY Day 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD— 
-_A new setyice propesed , 
Clark, author of ‘ Life's Radiant 
' Morn."’ — Price, single copies, 5 
' @emts; per dozen, 55 cents; 
$4.25 per hundred, postpaid. 


THE KING’S BANQUET— 
A service for Rauity Day prepared 
M4 Robert F. Y. Pierce, D.D. 

ice, & cents per copy ; $4.25 
per hundred, postpaid. 


and HARVEST 
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The Griffith & Rowland Press 
1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 














THE FESTIVAL 
‘SONG BUDGET 


of our latest 
Se Rally 
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Methodist Book Concern 


EATON & MAINS JENNINGS & GRAHAM 
New York Cincinnati 











FURNISH PROMPTLY 
Books of any Publisher. 
Best Supplies for Pastors and Churches. 
Latest ey, School Equipment. 
Graded and Uniform Lesson Helps. 
Write To-day for Catalog. 
Send 5 cents for Samples of 


RALLY DAY .HELPS 


HYMNS | Sone 
AND. 4 es 
forthe SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
Published, October, 1908. ‘ 
dived = wie loth gee Send 
t ice, : ; 
Tee he 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


HALLOWED fey 2's 
$25 per 108, Shee ~~ ? 
nM, Yom smaa Se}, etd 


Bloomington, Hil. 
for children’s 
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tunities or a more urgent call than in Turkey 
and Persia to-day. 


WANTED: eat, 


Address 
Publication ttsburgh, Pa. 








THE WASTE 
OF 
WAKEFULNESS 





is exceedingly hard on body and brain. And 
deleterious drugs only make conditions 
worse. 
Phosphate in a half glass of water just be- 
fore retiring in many cases can prevent wake- 
fulness, and always without ill, after-effects. 


A few drops of Horsford’s Acid 
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